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How eagerly this student of chemistry 
observes the process taking place in the 
test tube he holds in his hands! He has 
carefully followed the directions in his 
manual, has mixed certain elements, made 
a solution of certain others and added 
them to the mixture according to direc- 
tions. With eager and confident eyes he 
now watches to see the reaction take place. 

It is an experiment that he performs, but 
it is one which many another before him 
has also performed. Though but a novice 
in the chemical laboratory, he may per- 
form his experiments with assurance and 
safety because others before him have 
recorded the results of their dealing with 
these same elements under the same condi- 
tions. Their experience produced his man- 
ual. His willingness to follow their direc- 
tions made it possible for him to witness 
the same thing they saw without mishap 
to himself and his fellow-students. 

The student of science knows from his 


own experience that the forces and ele- 
ments of the natural world are dependable. 
When combined in certain ways they 
always produce certain definite and pre- 
dictable reactions. This observable regu- 
larity in nature men have called law. It is 
but God’s way of working in His universe. 

We may not be inclined to think of 
living as a science. (Some prefer to think 
of it as an art.) But in the realm of moral 
and spiritual affairs there are observable 
laws. And these laws are in no sense arbi- 
trary, the work of a capricious deity; but 
they reflect the very nature of things, the 
way God has made us. We need not ex- 
periment with life to discover them. God 
has disclosed these basic moral laws in the 
Ten Commandments of Moses. However, 
the longer we live, the more we realize the 
wisdom of the guidance they give. They 
are intended to help us live life fully and 
happily; they help us to understand and 
appreciate the science of living. 
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All Christians, as members of the 
Body of Christ, are in the World Chris- 
tian Community—the fellowship of fol- 
lowers of Christ throughout all ages and 
in every part of the world. But in an 
additional sense, as members of the 
Lutheran family of faith, the young peo- 
ple of the Lutheran Church are in a 
church world community. This can be 
said, also, only of Roman Catholic youth. 

Before World War II, the Lutheran 
Church then numbering over 80,000,000 
people, was by far the largest Protestant 
Church. It has been impossible gn re- 
cent years to get an accurate account of 
any religious group on a world scale. 

This world fellowship has a much 
firmer foundation than mere numbers. 
The “community of spirit,” the sim- 
plicity of Scriptural acceptance, unity of 
doctrinal belief and increasing service to 
and with members of the “family” have 
resulted in the formation at Lund, 
Sweden, in July 1947 of The Lutheran 
World Federation. 

One of the momentous decisions of 
the Federation was to enter the World 
Council of Churches as a unit—as mem- 
bers of the Lutheran faith with no ref- 
erence to race or That means 
that the Lutheran youth in every land 
are a part of the World Christian Com- 
munity, both as Christians and as 
churchmen. 

The Lund meeting was attended by 
600 delegates and visitors from 25 dif- 
ferent countries. The Executive Com- 
mittee has on it men from eight different 


nation. 


Two 


countries — France, Germany, Hungary, 
India, Latvia, Norway, Sweden, and the 
United States. A mighty force! A glori- 
ous fellowship. 


A Means of Unity 

In thinking through the cause, con- 
tinuation, and increasing strength of 
such a Church, it is natural to ask how 
it all came about and how it will be 
maintained. 

In addition to the basic points’ men- 
tioned before, the great emphasis upon 
education and common purpose in it 
has been a strong factor. 

The purpose of educational emphasis 
originally centered largely around the 
preparation of men for the ministry— 
particularly as pastors, teachers and mis- 
sionaries. With the increasing conviction 
that a Church must have an educated 
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World 
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By 


Mildred E. Winston 


laity to co-operate with the ministry in 
leadership, both in congregations and 
in general work, a large number of edu- 
cational institutions have been estab- 
lished throughout the world. These in- 
clude parochial and technical schools, 
colleges, universities, and professional 
schools * such as seminaries, deaconess 
and lay workers training institutions and 
schools of nursing. 


In Asia and Europe 

Many of the greatest universities in 
Europe have been associated, at least in 
certain departments (or faculties), with 
the Church officially and have had the 
Church as their strongest sponsor. In 
Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, that Church has most frequently 
been the Lutheran Church. 

In Japan, the ability of the Lutheran 
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Church to survive during the War and 
now to renew its life has been due to 
its seminary and schools for young men 
and for young women. 

The Church in India has a most re- 
markable educational program including 
elementary and secondary schools, col- 
leges, seminaries, schools of nursing, Bi- 
ble training schools, and co-operate re- 
lationships with teachers colleges and 
medical schools. 

One of the most dramatic examples of 
higher education is the Baltic University 
located in Pinneberg (formerly Ham- 
burg), Germany. It was started with- 
out money, books or buildings by Dis- 
placed Persons of the Baltic countries of 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. There 
are more than 200 professors and over 
1,000 students. The majority of these 
people are Lutheran. They believe they 
can never have self government and 
freedom of worship in their own coun- 
tries unless they prepare a younger gen- 
eration of well educated, Christian men 
and women. 


To America 

More than 25,000 young people from 
other countries are studying in American 
colleges and universities. Some of these 
students are Lutheran. A number are 
studying in Lutheran colleges and semi- 
naries. Lutheran faculty people are also 
coming from other countries. They are 
valuable in helping meet the need in 
American higher education for 66,000 
more faculty people. 

The Lutheran , Church in British 
Guiana is over two hundred years old 
but has been small. In recent years Lu- 
therans in the United States have 
learned to know British Guiana better 
through three young pastors who studied 
here: Reverend Aubrey Bowen, Rev- 
erend Magalee and Reverend Hector 
Magalee—and Mrs. Magalee. Today a 
number of young Lutheran men prepar- 


ing for medicine, teaching and_ other 
professions are studying in our colleges. 


Lutheran Colleges and Seminaries 

In North America the Lutheran 
Church has 56 colleges and 20 seminar- 
ies. Of these, 14 colleges and 9 semi- 
naries are related to the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The United Lutheran Church colleges 
are Carthage, Gettysburg, Hartwick, 
Lenoir Rhyne, Marion, Midland, Muhl- 


enberg, Newberry, Roanoke, Susque- 
hanna, Thiel, Wagner, Waterloo, and 
Wittenberg. 


The nine United Lutheran Church 
seminaries are located in Gettysburg and 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Columbia, 
South Carolina; Springfield, Ohio; Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Fremont, Nebraska; Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, and Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 


Lutheran Students 

In addition to specific institutions, 
the Church has a large and im- 
portant work in relation to young 
people studying in all institutions of 
higher learning—church related, state and 
others. The Student Service Commission 
of the National Lutheran Council has a 
staff of five national and regional secre- 
taries, over 50 full-time pastors and 
counsellors for students and about 400 
pastors of local congregations who co- 
operate in the program for more than 
85,000 Lutheran students. 


Purpose and Program 

The church college has one primary 
purpose—to educate men and women in 
such a manner that the Christian faith 
has a natural and effective relationship 
to all phases of life. 

The church college widens horizons, 
opens doors for creative and useful 
thinking and living, and prepares the 
student for an understanding of the true 


values of life. It has within it those ele- 
ments which start one on the way to- 
ward a satisfying profession or vocation— 
in the community, church and home. 

The college does this through the 
class room with carefully chosen Chris- 
tian professors and with libraries filled 
with the cultural heritage of modern 
youth. Usually the church college is 
small—under 1500! This gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity for a closer personal 
relationship to the faculty and staff. 

Campus life at a church college has, 
for the wide-awake student, a wealth of 
resources difficult to tap on most camp- 
uses of another type. Personal partici- 
pation in organizational leadership, fel- 
lowship in small groups interested in 
common problems, attendance at confer- 
ences centered around one’s patricular 
interest, and personal contact with stu- 
dents and faculties on other campuses— 
these are among the enrichments which 
come more personally and frequently on 
a small church college campus. 

And through all runs the consciousness 
of an educational institution in relation 
to the total world Christian community 
and work of the Church—faith, evange- 
lism, fellowship, service. For those who 
would see, the world is in campus life. 


Why Important 

These colleges and seminaries are im- 
portant to all church people, even though 
they are not registered as students. From 
them come our pastors, missionaries, 
deaconesses, parish workers, nurses, many 
school teachers, doctors, lawyers. To 
citizens in a community, a church col- 
lege has a very essential place for the 
maintenance of Christian leadership and 
culture. 

To the young people of the Church, 
these colleges become personally impor- 
tant. They face Lutheran youth with 
the question, “As a Christian, with my 

(Continued on Page 22 
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Selective Radio Listening 


We have been discussing, during the 
past few weeks, Christian Higher Edu- 
cation and Culture. We have emphasized 
the conventional way, the easier way, 
and perhaps the most enjoyable way of 
giving ourselves a background. But there 
are a number of us here who have not 
had the advantage of a formal college 
education, nor will we have it. It is for 
us especially that this program has been 
planned—to show us that, though de- 
prived of the formal route to education, 
we still need not feel either humiliation 
or a sense of failure. We need not be 
denied the honors and happiness which 
formal education usually brings. 

Let us see how we can “get” this 
elusive thing we call culture—without 
college. 


What is Culture? 
(Leader should ask here for some 
spontaneous definitions. Use the black- 
board if desired. Then sum up with 
what Winston says, having written the 
dictionary definition on the other side 
of the blackboard in advance. ) 


“Culture is a state of advanced 
mental and moral development accom- 
panied by such fineness of feeling and 
taste, such social address and polished 
manners, as result from long contact 


Four 


with what is best.”—Winston. 


“Long contact with what is best” seems 
to be the theme song running all through 
our subject. (Leader indicates the word 
association, point 4 of the four points 
previously listed on the blackboard. ) 


A Clue in the Scriptures 

What did our past week’s scripture 
readings say about association with the 
best? 

(Encourage group discussion here. ) 

God’s revelation, God’s handiwork, 
wise counsellors, etc., etc. 

Then, what did we just read in our 
opening worship? From Acts 4: particu- 
larly verse 13— “ .. . and they recog- 
nized that they had been with Jesus. 

Can people, seeing us, recognize in 
our faces, attitudes, actions, that inner 
joy and sense of possessing a divine 
secret that daily association with God 
can give us? A cultured person keeps 
constantly in tune with God—through 
prayer, study of the Bible, living the 
Christian life. 


What the Educators Have to Say 

“True education is self-education” — 
A. Lawrence Lowell, former President 
of Harvard. 


“Learning is the development of the 


Cu ture 
Without 


§ College 


By Ruth Juram Smith 


Photos by Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 


individual through his own ability.”— 
Prof. R. S. Woodworth, Psychology, 
Columbia University. 


And quoting a college president who 
quotes a bit facetiously Uncle Joe Can- 
non, for many years speaker of the House 
of Representatives, 


“College was designed for the ab- 
normally stupid.” 


One of the leading trustees of a church 
college remarked that he got through 
college in one hour, when, as a young 
man he interviewed the president. At 
the time he felt that his talents lay in 
the direction of business rather than 
formal education. However, he never 
stopped studying. He believes in educa- 
tion enthusiastically, and has endowed 
liberally the church college he did not 
attend. 


Summing up this matter of self-edu- 
cation, we refer again to Give Yourself 
Background: “The methods of education 
may differ. The fundamental process re- 
mains the same: Whether this self-in- 
struction takes place at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or Harvard, or Yale, or in a hall 
bedroom, or in a woodsman’s shack, it 
follows the one procedure: a mind takes 
in, turns over, and gives out, or stores 
away for future use.” 
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How Make This Mind Work 
(Draw out from the group.) 


1. Be curious — question, ask “why,” 
seek the answers. 

2. Be alert — be interested. 

3. Observe — See, don’t just gaze. 

4. Associate Ideas — see relationships, 
cause and effect. 

5. Exercise the Imagination—put your- 


self in the place of others. 

“I go to work every day, come home 
tired at night. When can I dig in to find 
answers?” you may say. Yet, even as you 
say it, you know how many hours a day 
you waste. 

Suppose you ride the subway to work. 
Thirty minutes each way, an hour a day 
—you can. read a book in a week, or per- 
haps two weeks. Suppose you do not get 
a seat. You can observe the people 
around you. (There is no view outside 
to distract.) Human nature revealed 
through conversations, actions, dress, 
manners, show the “false and true” of 
culture. 

How trains run, lights glow, upholstery 
is sewed, hats are trimmed, can be an 
exciting pastime. The music of motors, 
whistles, wheels, human talk can carry 
the imagination in flight. 

Or in the country, the soil, the crops, 
animals, weather, color, harmony, land- 
scapes, horizons. Conversation with bus 
companions can be a_ listening-to-learn 
process. Well placed questions can bring 
forth a lesson in geography or a choice 
bit of biography. Try these! 


What the Media Are 
(Here leader should pick up the Sun- 
day edition of a metropolitan newspaper 
like The New York Times—the right type 


of paper is essential.) Breaking it into 
sections, pass it to those close by and 
have them name quickly the divisions of 
knowledge contained in one 15c edition. ) 


Good English Education 

Current history Health and deportment 
World view Biography 
Interpretation of news Books 


Government and politics Art 

International relations Architecture 

Science and invention Music 

Professions and business Painting and sculpture 
Economics Theater 

Philosophy and religion Radio 

Psychology and sociology Fashion, etc., etc. 


In using the newspaper for cultural 
background, read it with system, budget- 
ing the time available into information, 
news, etc., hobby, sports, etc., enjoy- 
ment, articles, etc. This should develop 
a desire for further reading of a more 
intensive nature. Here we find the indis- 
pensable “outline” books helpful. These 
cannot be taken as completed courses, 
but they serve as “toad maps.” They 
“chart the main routes in the wide terri- 
tory.” Here the world of English and 
American literature as well as the litera- 
ture of the East and the whole literate 
world comes, through history, fiction, 
biography. 

Develop correct speech and increase 
your word range. Use the dictionary. Use 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. Reading of the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible is a-must for develop- 
ing appreciation and use of words, the 
tones of expression. 

(From the group get suggestions for 

additional media which should bring 

out the following: Be sure the right 
use is emphasized. ) 

Radio — makes available to everyone 

the best in music, drama, news. 
Strive for planned listening. 


Cultivation of Music Appreciation 
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Reading of Good Books 


Theatre — while limited to urban cen- 
ters, plays can be enjoyed by radio 
and by reading. The theatre opens 
doors for imagination to revel in, 
acquaints with characters, and with 
actor personalities, develops social 
consciousness, gives emotional ex- 
pression. 

Movies — introduce to classics, docu- 
mentary films, inspiring music. Must, 
however, be chosen with extreme 
care for cultural value. 

Concerts — acquaint with personalities 
of talent; train in music apprecia- 
tion, etc. 

Lectures — give excellent opportunity 
for taking notes, analyzing facts, re- 
viewing information. 


All This Leads Somewhere 
All of the many and varied interests 
aroused by a conscious self-educating 
process will become doubly useful if 
directed toward an end—an objective. 
Have a purpose in life! 

Greta was forced to live under- 
ground for long periods during the 
enemy invasion. Working unceasingly 
to relieve suffering around her, she 
developed a skill in nursing. Through 
her intense interest she met others with 
like interests. An M.D. taught her as 
they worked side by side. Guidance 
was relayed by word of mouth through 
the vast stretches of the shelters. A 
book now and then on medicine be- 
came available and was like a ray of 
light in the darkness to this knowl- 
edge-hungry girl. Cold, hunger, suf- 
fering could not stop her eager desire 
to learn. After months of such living, 
under terrific strain, she had mastered 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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In Industry 


A central Christian truth is Jesus’ desire that we give 
ourselves wholly and completely unto Him. This, most 
of us refuse to do. Yes, even those of us who profess 
Christianity. This one fact, perhaps, more than anything 
else leaves our Church impotent and its influence re- 
stricted. We refuse to “go all out” for Jesus, not so much 
because we lack the desire, but rather because of lack of 
courage—the courage of our convictions. Of course, we 
must assume that believers have convictions concerning 
our Christ. 

It is trite to say that too many of us ‘are “Sunday Chris- 
tians,” and yet it is the truth. It’s old but it is true that 
we often hang up our Christianity with our Sunday suit. 
It is highly imperative that more of us, yea all of us, 
accept our Lord and follow His way of life wholly and 
completely. Jesus is satisfied with nothing less. Our faith 
must be positive, not “wishy-washy.” Perhaps it is better 
that we reject Him altogether than to accept Him in part. 
In the words of a tune of recent years, it is “all or nothing 
atyallise 


We Are All Priests 

A study of the pre-Reformation church reveals that it 
was not taught that all people could have the same rela- 
tionship to their Lord. Even today, some sections of the 
Christian Church perpetuate this fallacy. A study of the 
church building of the pre-Reformation age further reveals 
a definite division, one part for the priests and the other 
for the people. Behind the ‘screen worshiped the clois- 
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Being Christian 
At My Job 


By Howard L. Logan 


tered, the monastic, the priests—those who had given their 
lives to the Church. On the other side of the screen were 
the people whose vocations were outside the Church—the 
artisan, the peasant, the shopkeeper and the tradesman. 
In the thinking of the day, these two groups were not 
capable of the same relationship with their God. 

The Reformation brought with it the doctrine of the 
priesthood of believers. Now all were capable of the same 
approach to God through their Saviour. Paul tells us that 
we have a “diversity of gifts but the same spirit.” Some 
are priests, some teachers, etc., but all have the same 
standing in God’s sight. If then, all have an equal oppor- 
tunity for access to God, all have an equal responsibility 
in living out that which is professed and confessed by us 
as followers of the Master. 


Worship and Work 

Most of us find the amount of time spent in worship 
must be far less than that spent in work. Yes, the larger 
percentage of us are not in full-time service of our Lord. 
And even if we were, we would still find too little time 
for worship because of the multiplicity of duty. While we 
must work and we do work, it is essential that we worship. 
For only as our faith is fortified by our worship are we 
able to approach a completeness in our submission to 
Christ. Do not neglect the opportunity of worship, private 
or public. 

As we consider this problem of being Christian on the 
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job, we realize that it isn’t something easy of solution. 
We find again and again an eager desire on the part of 
consecrated Christians restricted by the practices and 
customs of those with whom they are associated. The 
necessity of earning a living for ourselves and our loved 
ones leads us to compromise those Christian ideals we 
know to be supreme. This necessity places us in competi- 
tion with our brethren. The basic selfishness residing in 
all encourages us to forget the truth of “seek ye first the 
kingdom . . . and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


To Conform or Not 

An industrial worker is employed for a stated number 
of hours a day. As a Christian he feels his employer is 
entitled to a good day’s work. He is anxious to render a 
good accounting. However, custom or the practice of his 
fellow workers may dictate otherwise. If he is employed 
on a “piece-work” basis, it’s unwise to work at a maximum 
degree of efficiency because that cuts down the price paid 
for the job. Should he conform or be outlawed by his 
fellow workers? The honest worker desires to work from 
whistle to whistle, but custom decrees that you arrive when 
the whistle blows and prepare yourself to leave so that 
you may leave when the whistle blows. A simple matter, 
but the person trying to do as he feels Christ would desire 
is torn between conformity and giving himself completely 
to his Lord. 


How About the Professions? 

Our own Church has been asking for a doctor for one 
of our mission fields for a year. To date none has re- 
sponded. The Christian doctor finds his desire to give 
himself wholly to the Lord no easy matter. He knows 
that those who need him most can least afford his service. 
Yet, society decrees that he, too, must compete with those 
others in his profession. That means specialization and 
a fine office and a staff which necessitate fees which can- 
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not be paid by the poor and needy—those whom Jesus 
loved, The professional man or woman may desire to give 
of his God-given talents to the Master, but he finds him- 
self hopelessly involved in society. 

We had an excellent illustration of this during the War 
when so many school teachers, because of the pressure of 
high living costs turned to more lucrative jobs. If it is a 
question of compromising between American standards, 
and our Christian standards, the latter usually loses out. 


Take the Case of the Farmer 

He may desire to use the soil which he owns in a man- 
ner pleasing to God, but economic pressure prevents him 
from doing so. Under our policy of scarcity to maintain 
prices he finds he must conform or lose out. Today he is 
encouraged to produce more and more. The high prices 
he gets urge him on. Perhaps next year, the same man 
may be encouraged to “plow under.” He may know it is 
not God’s way, but what would you do? 


Summing It All Up 


Two things stand out from our consideration of this 
subject: The individual Christian must be truly Christian 
at his everyday job, however difficult that may be. He 
must live up to the light he has, and there is strength 
available from God for the doing of it. It simply remains 
for the Christian to keep in vital, hourly relationship with 
the Source of that strength. When he does, he will 
quietly, but confidently perform his service in the Name 
of Christ and to the good of his fellowmen. 

Second, the individual Christian has not done his 
whole task when he has simply done his individual part to 
live the Christian life. His faith has social implications 
and obligations. He must do his best to help bring about 
the changes that are necessary in the prevailing social 
order, so that the lives of all men may be benefited and 
lifted to higher levels of life and service. He must do 
his best to enable others to live the Christian life at 
their ‘jobs. 

(Continued on Page 23) 


Seven 


Homecoming 


Captain Ike plodded slowly homeward, his hands 
clasped behind his back and the smoke from his old worn 
and beaten pipe curling around his bare white head. He 
appeared to be gazing unseeingly at the ground directly 
before him, but his small, twinkling eyes, sunken and half 
closed by nights of watching from a storm tossed bridge, 
missed nothing that went on about him. And what they 
saw added to the happiness deep down inside. Was not 
today, the 8th of May, the day his son was returning from 
forty-two months of service in the Navy? Returning from 
North Africa, from the Solomons, the Coral Sea, from 
horror and death and hellish nightmares? Wasn’t this the 
day his son was coming home? And the whole town 
awaited eagerly and radiantly to receive him. There was 
a fresh impatience in the singing of the birds and the 
shouting of the carefree children. Even the old grey neigh- 
borhood cat, Skimp, looked up from his nap on Mrs. 
Whitehurst’s steps inquiringly at the sound of his steps. 
From her porch Miss Auntie Bell stopped her knitting and 
humming to call out, 

“Morn’, Capt’n Ike, lovely day. Little Capt'n home yet?” 

“No’m, he’s bringing his ship, the Idle On, up from the 
point. “Specting him for supper.” 

“Know you and Hetty are both excited.” 

“Oh, yes'm, jest like waiting for a gale to blow itself 
out.” 

Capt'n Ike walked on down the street thinking back on 
his son and the years that had passed. “Little Capt’n.” His 
real name was John Thomas Higgins, but ever since that 
horrible night twenty odd years ago when the Chrisy 
Wright had gone aground off the banks and John Thomas, 
then only seven, had wanted to take his own little skiff 
over to help with the dangerous rescue, he had been 
known as “Little Captn.” And the name fitted well, for 
he was a carbon copy of his father. He loved the sea, 
loved everything about it; the salty tang, the wind, the 
feel of a wheel in his steady hand, and the pitch and roll 
of a restless wave beneath him. 

He had grown up in and on the water, playing in the 
sound when he could hardly walk, scaring his mother half 
to death by falling off the landing every week or two. By 
the time he was six he had had a little skiff of his own, 
and whenever there were chores to be done around the 
house you would always find him out rowing or sailing on 
the back cove. He had never liked school with its nouns 
and fractions and historical dates; the sea was his teacher, 
nature his school, and his father the most understanding 
instructor a striving pupil ever had. 
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From the day he was sixteen he had been “first mate” 
and “crew chief” on the Hetty Anne, his father’s ship. In 
the summer time and early fall they took fishing parties 
out to the Gulf Stream, pleasure parties down to the point 
and the “Light,” and in the winter they shrimped up and 
down the inside banks. And then as the wind and the cold 
and the constant rolling had stiffened his father’s joints he 
had taken over the ship and the work. With his cousin 
Jim, from down on the island, he had carried on his fath- 
er’s stead. 

There wasn’t a reef or shell, or a shoal, or a sand bar 
that Little Capt'n didn’t know backwards and forwards. 
The harbor and the inlet were as familiar to him as the 
piano was to Mozart. He knew the sea, her whims and 
fancies, her secrets and desires, and her endless fight with 
man. He told time by the rising and falling of the tides. 
He knew the wind, its gentle caress, its friendly greeting, 
and its mighty hidden power seeking release. And he 
knew his new ship, the Idle On, knew her steady bearing, 
her faithfulness, her homey comfort and her sheltering 
security when the sea and her allies sought open warfare. 

In the little fishing village he was recognized as the 
best boatman ever to take a ship out the Fort Inlet. He 
had proved it many times. The night of the big hurricane 
when Bob Willis’ ship had floundered and no one else 
would venture out, he had gone and brought Bob back, 
stiff with cold but alive. And the time the tanker exploded 
off shore his skill and courage had saved many lives. 

Then December 7, 1941, and the war. Little Capt'n 
had been one of the first to volunteer and had seen many 
months of active duty and dangerous action. Now he was 
coming home. 

“Home is the sailor, 
Home from the sea.” 


Captn Ike turned the corner and started down the 
cracked shell road that led to his house. He stopped, lifted 
his hoary head, and gazed out across the sound. Here was 
his world, his life, his past, present and future. Here was 
the playground of his son, here was the home and love 
to which he was returning. The water was smooth and a 
cooling green and the bright sunshine sparkled on the 
crest of each swell as the tide rolled in like a weary trav- 
eler seeking a haven of rest. Far out by the marshes old 
Joe Guppy was making a mullet run and down by the 
draw a low lying freighter trudged slowly down the chan- 
nel. Even the sea was impatiently awaiting the return of 
its master. 
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From across the street where the weather-beaten gen- 

eral store stood and where the “village senate” held its 
' daily meeting, Capt'n Ike’s life-long friend and one time 

shipmate, Capt'n Sewell, beckoned. 

“Ahoy, Ike, how’s your ’bago these days?” 

“Ain't bothering a bit,” Capt'n Ike called back. 

“Little Capt'n home yet?” 

“Nope, be here for supper. He’s bringing the Idle On 
up from the point.” 

“Up from the point?” 3 

“Yep, Jim’s had her down there keeping her shipshape 
while Little Capt’n’s been away.” 

“So he and his ship both coming home, eh?” 

“Yea, reckon so. Well, gotta be getting home. The 
Missus’ll be aworrying. She’s kinda excited today anyway.” 

Capt'n Ike slowly made his way on down the road till 
he came to his own neat little house. Spotlessly clean and 
with her new coat of white paint she looked like a small 
boy scrubbed and shining waiting to go to church on 
Sunday morning. He pushed open the gate and walked 


up the path to the steps. The roses were already blooming 


on the leeward fence and from the inside came the tempt- 
ing odor of clam chowder. Little Capt’n’s favorite dish. 
The warm glow down inside burst into a flame for an in- 
stant and Captn Ike held onto the porch railing for 
support. 

From the kitchen his wife Hetty had heard him come 
up the steps. 

“That you, Ike?” 

“Yea, me. Everything ready?” 

“Just about—chowder’s most done and the flounder is 
browning nice. Hope he gets here while it’s still hot.” 

He made his way on back to the kitchen and stood 
leaning against the doorway. His usual observant eye trav- 
eled across the room and noticing the table set for four he 
asked, 

“Is Molly coming over for supper?” 

“I reckon so, leastwise she said so at dinnertime when 
she called.” 

“Good—good. She’s a fine girl, Hetty. Hope she and 
John see fit to get a little more serious now. I'd like to see 
a grandson out in the skiff before I sail on.” 

“Wouldn’t be surprised if they don’t get married “fore 
too long. They'd sorta planned it ‘fore John left and I can’t 
see no reason for waiting now.” 

For a few moments silence broken only by the ticking 
of the clock ruled the room. Capt'n Ike relighted his pipe 
and Hetty took one last peek at the flounder. Suddenly 
brisk little breezes came through the house. The curtains 
fluttered and the doors slammed; the house was filled with 
the smell of salty marsh and of rain. Disturbed, Capt’n 
Ike went over to the window and looked out. This, the 
sound, the inlet, and the sea beyond was his favorite land- 
scape, but now it looked deadly intriguing like a stage set 
for tragedy. The ships were all coming in to their docks 
and down by the wharf Joe Guppy was tying his nets to 
the drier. Where only ten minutes before the water had 
been smooth and green, now frisky white caps chased 
each other over the darking waves. A huge, black, forbid- 
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Disturbed, Capt'n Ike went over to the window and looked out. 


ding cloud was rising up from the sea down East. Already 
the wind was stronger and the loose storm shutters banged 
against the house on the windward side. 

“Looks like a heavy squall from the East side,” Capt'n 
Ike said, still gazing intently out the window. 

“Kinda late for a East squall, ain’t it?” 

“Yea.” 

The shutters banged again. 

“Better go fast em up. Looks like we're in for a blow.” 

Capt'n Ike made his way out the back door and around 
the house, closing and locking the shutters as he went. 
Now the sky was black from horizon to horizon as the 
last brave sunbeams fled beyond the threatening clouds. 
The wind had risen to a whining gale and the trees bent 
their backs against the approaching fury of nature. Capt'n 
Ike raised his head in defiance of her power and struck 
back with mind and soul. Man might rule the sea, but the 
wind and the rain and the tides he would never control. 

Back inside the house, now buckled down and secure 
against the lashing of the wind and the beating of the rain, 
Capt'n Ike and his wife sat in silence and listened to the 
heavy artillery of God’s All Powerful Army loose itself 
against man and his civilization. Uncertainly, from out of 
the booming silence Hetty spoke the thoughts of them 
both. 

“Do you think John’s out in it?” 

“Nope, he’d see it coming and turn back,” Capt'n Ike 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Nine 


YOUTH IS GOING, TOO! 


Go Ye 


Yen too, is answering Christ's com- 
mand to go into all the world to do His 
Youth is excited about 1948's call 
to double discipleship and the goal to 
deliver double power—$5,500,000—to 
the United Lutheran Church for action 
everywhere. 
giving .. 


work, 


Youth is praying, working, 
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The above booster is reprinted from the back cover of 
The Lutheran of February 11, where it appeared in two 
colors. Yes, the youth of the Church are as eager as their 
elders to share in the great undertaking of enabling their 
Church to grasp more of the opportunities for service 
which now present themselves. 

The year 1948 is the 30th anniversary year of the 
organization of THe Unirep LuTHERAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA, so it seemed well to the Cleveland convention 


Ten 


The future leaders of the ULCA ; 


(1946) to plan for some signal advance to mark this sig- 
nificant year. In order to take advantage of but a few of 
the pressing opportunities of today, it was decided to raise 
double the normal apportionment this year. 

Of this doubled giving, $2,030,000 will go for missions 
and_ personal evangelism; $450,000 will go for Christian 
education; $390,000 will be used for merciful ministries. 
This will happen only if each of us strives for DouBLEe 
DiscrpLesuie throughout 1948. 
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“A Young Man 


Went to College...” 


By John P. Shannon 


When I entered college I knew what I wanted and 
where I was headed. The Ministry has brought labors, 
trials and tribulations beyond what I had foreseen. But it 
has also brought joys and blessings in such measure as I 
had never envisioned. My association with other Christians 
has convinced me that the same may be said for every life 
that is dedicated to the Lord, no matter what the field of 
labor may be—religious or secular. 

But this also is evident—if we live unto ourselves we 
shall lose life. When I entered college I had an acquaint- 
ance who boasted that his intent was to study business 
and then go forth to make a million dollars by the time he 
would reach the age of thirty-five. He does not have the 
million but he does know the meaning of frustration and 
futility. Others have their millions but have not life. 

What would you have? April is the month in our 
Church’s Calendar of Causes when emphasis is laid upon 
higher education. The Church and the world need capable 
men and women who have been trained to lead us in the 
Christian Way. Young people in high school should 
examine their God-given talents. They should decide 
whether they will go to college, or enter the shop, the 
office, the farm, the factory. They should ask, “How can 
I pursue this endeavor to the glory of God and the exten- 
sion of His kingdom?” If one’s purposes are self-centered 
apart from God, he may gain the whole world but he shall 
lose his own soul and experience an empty life. 

We can present Life Service in April by— 

Discussing the talents in our own League to see how 
they can be used in the Church. 

Find out what vocations the high school seniors might 
pursue and invite Christian men and women in these voca- 
tions to come and counsel with them. 

Send for a copy of “Preparation For What,” published 
by The National Lutheran Council—Student Service Com- 
mission; “Going To A Lutheran College,” published by 
The Board of Education of our United Lutheran Church 
in America. 

Let us plan lives of Christian service] 


When you get your copy of The Luther League Review 
it will be about the middle of March, but it will be the 
April issue, so it will be time to begin to think about 
arranging the most effective possible observance of Life 
Service Day in your church and League. 

Life on Today’s Frontiers is the theme chosen by our 
Life Service Committee, Rev. John P. Shannon, Chairman. 
You will find the special service and program material 
printed in the May issue of our magazine. May 2 is the 
date. Don’t miss using it for the Cause. 
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Book-Of- | he-Month Club 


Selections for April 
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For Intermediates 


“THE BEGGING STUDENT” 


By G. G. Martin 


The Wartburg Press $1.00 


Walther von Lendenau, a begging student at the University of Wit- 
tenberg, gave his coat to Laneta Story to warm her dying mother, then 
went in search of food for both of them. A basket of food was provided 
at Ursula’s home. 

Ursula’s father invited Laneta to live with them after her mother died. 
Ursula noted the happy countenance which Laneta had in spite of her 
mother’s death. Ursula could not understand this because Laneta did not 
go to Mass. 

As they discussed this matter of faith their attention was drawn to a 
fire near the University. They discovered that it was a monk, named 
Luther, who was burning the papal law books and the Pope’s bill of 
excommunication issued against Luther. Ursula and Walther now are in- 
clined to accept the teachings of Luther as Laneta had done earlier. As a 
result, Walther was placed in solitary confinement in a dungeon. Ursula 
takes Luther’s translation of the New Testament to Walther’s uncle for 
his prisoner. Both read and are converted. 

Interesting romances are woven throughout the story of Luther’s day. 


For Seniors 


“DOWN THE RIVER LIES THE WORLD" 


By Marion Greene 


Ryerson $2.75 


A thrilling story of the pioneer days along the Ottawa River. Link 
Hedley, a Massachusetts lad of 14, inspired by his brother Dave, who 
had gone to Canada ahead of him, set out with his team of oxen and 
sleigh for the Chaudiere Falls. He is a plucky fellow and endures the 
hardships of travel in the winter in that part of the country. 

In Montreal he finds his older brother who is not too pleased that 
Link is there. At the end of his northward journey Dave sells a fifty 
acre plot to Link for money his father gave him when he left home. 
After a trip down the river with some pine logs, Link returns to Chau- 
diere Falls to find another in possession of his “farm.” A deed signed 
by Dave settled the matter in favor of the new owner. Why should Dave 
do this to Link? 

The oxen, which had been protected by a friend, were a great help 
to Link in getting timber to the river the next Spring. On his way to 
Quebec City with the pine logs he finds Dave beaten almost to death. He 
then learns the truth about Dave and many others who had treated him 
badly since he had come to the Ottawa country. 


For Young People 
“A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING’ 


By Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
Prentice Hall $2.75 


This book will be an inspiration to many. It does a fine job, in most 
cases, of convincing the reader that The Word of God can be applied to 
every-day life. The items projected in this book are some of those with 
which we wrestle every day, and Dr. Peale presents a specific technique 
for each of these problems. As you read you will feel that he is suggest- 
ing the same technique to be used in a number of cases. All in all, his 
suggestions for making the best use of your Sunday morning experience 
in church; of your evening prayers and your daily Bible reading are quite 
practical. 


Woven into the fiber of the statement of these principles of happy 


and successful living are the experiences of specific personalities *to give 
interest and weight to what is proposed. 

The book is fascinating to read. It would be quite interesting to dis- 
cuss in an informal manner in your fellowship meetings at Church. 


Partitioning of Palestine 


Christianity in Palestine has been dealt “a staggering 
blow” by the decision of the United Nations to partition 
that country into separate Arab and Jewish States, in the 
opinion of Dr. Edwin A. Moll. As representative of the 
U. S. National Committee for the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, he has been in the Holy Land since December of 
1946 to protect the interests of German Missions located 
there. 

“Whether rightly or wrongly, the Moslem attributes his 
defeat largely to the Christian democracies,” Dr. Moll 
recently wrote from Jerusalem. “With harsh expletives he 
denounces Christianity and it will surprise me very much 
if certain Arab States do not place further severe strictures 
upon the propagation of the Gospel and even ban the 
teaching of it altogether. 

“T have been hurt in my innermost soul,” he added, “to 
see ground that had been won for the Kingdom of God by 
the witness of lip and life of great missionaries revert to a 
no man’s land and in peril of falling victim once again to 
the powers of darkness. Whether or not this could have 
been avoided I am not now attempting to say. My point is 
that Christianity has suffered a blow, a staggering blow, 
and it will take time—God knows how long—before there 
can be recovery.” 

Dr. Moll said that until the United Nations decided to 
partition Palestine, “we Americans were popular” and 
“could freely come and go whereas the British were 
obliged to resort to armed escorts,” but “all this has 
changed.” 

“Where once we were respected,” he declared, “we are 
now held in contempt, where once we were free to wan- 
der around Palestine as we liked and to revel in the friend- 
ship and hospitality of the people, today we are urged to 
stay in confined areas of security if we do not want a dag- 
ger between the shoulder blades or a bullet in the back.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Moll have not been more than 100 yards 
from their living quarters since the partition decision was 
announced on Noy. 29. 

Dr. Moll reported that the attitude of the Arabs was 
expressed as follows: “Partition,” they say, “is the direct 
outcome of the foreign policy of the U. S. America com- 
pelled little nations like Liberia and Haiti to vote Amer- 
ica’s way, though they had at first come out against par- 
tition. We blame America for our sorrow and impending 
suffering and will forever hold America responsible for the 
awful injustice that has been done to us.” 

Dr. Moll said that outbreaks in Palestine and in neigh- 
boring Arab States “have been sporadic and unorganized,” 
but “it seems quite inevitable that presently there will be 
well organized Arab resistance and the dread prospect is 


Twelve 


By Erik Modean 


Modern Y.M.C.A. in Jerusalem. Said to be the most 
up-to-date in the world. 


that the flames of war will burn high and hot.” 

“The place of an American in this scene is prominent 
and precarious,” he stated. “Cut to the quick by injustice, 
real or imagined, the desperate zealot does not pause to 
ask your personal opinion—all Americans are alike and 
guilty.” 

If civil war should break out, Dr. Moll said that Amer- 
icans “may be summarily sent home or they may be gath- 
ered together in areas where they can be adequately pro- 
tected.” He voiced confidence that Mrs. Moll “will be well 
cared for.” 

Dr. Moll said that he would probably be allowed to 
remain under adequate guard. As an alternative, he may 
go to Cyprus, to operate from there as liaison between the 
National Lutheran Council and Palestine. 

“Whatever might happen here in Palestine,” he stressed, 
“I plead with you of the National Lutheran Council not 
to slacken your interest or lessen your support. The mis- 
sions must be saved and, as quickly as possible, restored 
to their functions—whatever the cost.” 

Before the war, German missionary societies owned and 
operated five Lutheran Missions in Palestine, with proper- 
ties and lands valued at 17 to 20 million dollars. The mis- 
sions consist of Das Syrische Weisenhaus or Syrian Or- 
phanage; Der Jerusalem Verein; Der Rhenisch-Westphal- 
ische Diakonissen Verein; Die Jerusalem Stiftung, which 
is not really a mission but an organization providing spirit- 
ual care for German Lutherans in Palestine; and Dei 
Evangelische Karmelmission or Carmel Mission. 

Confiscated by the English during the war, these mis- 
sions are now either in full control or under the close 
supervision of the Alien Property Custodian. 
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Our Bible cross-word puzzle this month brings to us a study of that interesting 
New Testament personality—Nicodemus. He is a most interesting character. There 
was a wistfulness about him which made him turn inquiringly to the young Teacher. 
But he did not have the courage to come openly to him. Nicodemus was he who 
“first came to Jesus by night.” Learn more of this learned gentleman of the Jews 
by working this puzzle. 
The references in the clues are limited to the Gospel according to St. John. 

Proceed in the usual way to solve this puzzle, following the word clues as given. 
When you have done your very best and have completed the puzzle, turn to page 31 
for the solution and check against your work. 


ACROSS 

“a... of the Jews” John 3:1 

“we know that thou arta... 
from God” 3:2 

Plural ending of some nouns 

“The same came to Jesus by .. . 
3:2 

“God ... not his son into the world 
to condemn” 3:17 

“light is . . . into the world” 3:19 

“because their . . ‘s were evil” 3:19 

“which . . . the first came to Jesus 
by night” 19:39 

Standing room only (abbr. ) 

Short for veteran 

It is (contr. ) 

“and ... loved darkness rather than 
light” 3:19 

Sin 

Large vessel 

“And . . . Moses lifted up the ser- 

pent in the wilderness” 3:14 

Epistle (abbr. ) 

The (Fr) 

Low pressure (abbr.) 

Good Judean king II Chron. 14:2 

Though 

3 . thou a master of Israel, and 
knowest not” 3:10 

Brook 

“he that doeth truth cometh . 
light” 3:21 

Home of an Eskimo 

Balance (abbr. ) 


come 


2 


; . the 


7 “That which is born of the. . . is 


ee OFS 

“How can a man be born when he 
1S Ag ceaetye! 

“brought a mixture of myrrh and 
oes 19289) 

Always 

“He that believeth . . 
condemned” 3:18 

Myself 

Newspaper item 

“he gave his... begotten Son” 3:16 


. him is not 
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10 


DOWN 
“and ye .. . not our witness” 3:11 
United Service Organizations (abbr. ) 
Compass point 
New England State ( abbr.) 
“How can... things be” 8:9 
“but have .. . life” 3:15 
Capital stock (abbr. ) 
“how shall ye believe, if I tell you 
of .. . things” 3:12 
“he cannot .. . into the kingdom of 
God” 3:5 
Right (abbr. ) 
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Guard (mil. abbr.) 

“even so... the Son of man be 
lifted up” 8:14 

“no man can... these miracles that 
thou doest, except” 3:2 

Attempt 

Small light 

“There was a man of the. . .s” 8:1 

“born again, he cannot . . . the king- 
dom of God” 3:3 

Part of flower 


Yearns 

Every one 

“If I have . . . you earthly things, 
and ye believe not” 3:12 

“about . . . hundred pound weight” 
19:39 

“but canst not... whence it cometh” 
8:8 


“For God so... the world” 3:16 
“Ye must be . . . again” 3:7 
Ventilating machine 

End of the month (abbr. ) 


Ex officio (abbr. ) 
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“There was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the 


Jews.”—John 3:1. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


¢ When the goal of double apportionment is reached by 
The United Lutheran Church in America $10,000 will be 
given to the Younc Aputr program. Members of the 
present Young People’s group of the Luther League 
should consider this fact when giving to apportionment. 
L-O-Y-A-L is the next step for you. 

The United Lutheran Church appropriated $4,700 from 
excess apportionment in 1947 for promotion of the Youne 
ApULT program. The request for this special program 
was presented by Dr. Paul C. White, chairman of the 
Committee on L-O-Y-A-L and the Executive Secretary. 
This is the biggest “lift” this program has had to date. 
The promotion goes out from the office of The Luther 
League of America. 


¢ Why not rally former Confirmation Classes to Church 
and League attendance during the Lenten Season? The 
Luther League can do much to recapture the young peo- 
ple whom the Church has lost after the Confirmation 
Service. There is a gap of 419,000 between our Com- 
muning Membership and our Confirmed Membership. 
Here is a place where the Luther Leaguers can render a 
service if they will. How about it? 


* Did your League get a message from the Presidents’ 
Conference at Springfield regarding a house-to-house cam- 
paign in behalf of LurHERAN Wortp RELIEF? It is not 
too late to get this work done by the Leaguers in your 
congregation. Announce next Sunday that your members 
will make a call at every home of the congregation to 
gather shoes and clothing for LurHeRAN WorLD RELIEF. 


¢ We regret that we could not meet the numerous re- 
quests for the film “Building With Christ in China” which 
came in January. We are grateful that so many of you 
have renewed your request for a later date. It will be 
available again after the 15th of April. 

Miss Ielene Ufkes has rendered such acceptable service 
in China that the Board of Foreign Missions has requested 
The Luther League of America to reappoint her to a sec- 
ond year in that field. The Ways and Means Committee 
has approved this request. To make this extended service 
possible, $2,000 additional will be needed. 


¢ An Extension Program. The Luther League of America 
is charged with the responsibility of serving all the youth 
of the United Lutheran Church. In order to enlarge our 
present membership and thus more nearly meet our full 
responsibility, we are asking each State and Synodical 
League to accept a quota of new members to gain in 
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INTERMEDIATE RALLY 
—CHURCH-WIDE 


* April 25, 1948 


WHEN? 


WHO? 


Every Intermediate youngster of 
Tue UnrreEp LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
WHY? 4 
* To strengthen the spiritual life of teen-agers 
¢ To give them a growing sense of unity— 
“Marching with Jesus— 
Under His Banner—” 
To point up Luther League work with this 
age group 
HOW? 
In local congregations or districts 
A program using Intermediates and Adults 
is offered 
Follow the plan of your Synodical Interme- 
diate Secretary 
® Use the skit on the 
THEME— 
WE BEAR HIS BANNER 
your copies of the program and skit 
from Headquarters NOW. 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH CHURCHMEN 
THEIR PARENTS and THEIR LEADERS 


Order 


1948. These quotas indicate that each local Luther League 
should endeavor to win four new members. 


Local Goal for 
Units New Members 
California 24 94 
Canada 58 257 
Columbia District 9 30 
Connecticut 29 84 
Florida 12 34 
Georgia-Alabama 17 66 
Mlinois 94 210 
Indiana 38 101 
lowa 29 117 
Kansas 21 80 
Kentucky-Tennessee 22 68 
Maryland 7\ 231 
Michigan 18 5I 
Midwest 39 145 
Minnesota 53 150 
Mississippi 4 10 
Montana 6 19 
Nebraska 31 101 
New Jersey 58 160 
New York 168 449 
North Carolina 135 498 
Nova Scotia 9 34 
Ohio 127 300 
Pacific Northwest 15 18 
Central Pennsylvania 198 500 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 264 931 
Pittsburgh 107 300 
Rocky Mountain I 28 
South Carolina 102 280 
Texas 22 73 
Virginia 58 202 
Western Canada 38 160 
West Virginia 14 48 
Wisconsin 74 250 


Your prospects are to be found among the new mem- 
bers received into the congregation and in the Sunday 
School. Many of them are interested in our program. 
Invite them to join. 
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It Will 
Ring Again 


By Lois Dickert 


President Arnold of Hartwick College showing students the historic bell. 


When the Story Began 

In the foyer of the Hartwick College Science Building, 
temporarily mounted, hangs an old historic bell. Its iron 
tongue now mute, the bell stands a silent symbol of the 
past. The inscription encircling it-HARTWICK SEMI- 
NARY-J. G. KNAUFF EXECUTOR-—1815—J. HANKS 
FECIT-only hints at the colorful story it could tell. 

The story goes back to the year 1797 when the three 
executors of the estate of John Christopher Hartwick, 
pioneer Lutheran pastor in America, met to put his will 
into effect. The theological seminary for which the will 
provided became the first Lutheran seminary in America. 
Though the institution was organized immediately, only 
twenty years later was a central location found for its 
three departments: academic, theological, and classical. 
Meanwhile, all three of the original administrators had 
died, and the estate of Pastor Hartwick had become the 
responsibility of John G. Knauff, a trustee of Ebenezer 
Lutheran Church in Albany and a physician of that city. 
In 1815, through his efforts, the seminary found a home 
on the Hartwick patent in Otsego County, New York 
State, where a two-story brick building was erected, con- 
taining eight classrooms, with a kitchen and dining room 
in the basement. On top of the building was a cupola for 
the school bell, which J. Hanks was commissioned to 
make. It hung there from 1815 until 1946. 

For 130 years the bell was the faithful watchman of 
student days, marking the hours of class and worship and 
arousing the minds and bodies of students to the duties of 
each new day. An early pamphlet, Regulations for the 
Scholars of Hartwick-Seminary, made this Rule No. Two: 
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“The first bell in the morning will be rung at 8 o’clock & 
the Roll to be read precisely half an hour after the ringing 
of the first Bell.” A later catalogue (1901), under Recita- 
tion and Study Hours, ruled: “The bell rings at 7 P. M., 
for Study, and the Study Hours are from that time to 
10 P. M., when the lights are to be out.” The authoritative 
voice of the bell was not to be ignored! 


Students Play Pranks 

But the time for rebellion came. Schoolboys of all gen- 
erations played pranks with the bell that left them tempo- 
rarily elated but school authorities momentarily distressed. 
In the “Memorial Volume” of Mrs. Alfred Hiller (1866) 
appears the following account, rich with the flavor of 
olden days, of an escapade (no doubt one of many) which 
occurred during the principalship of her father, Dr. George 
B. Miller. 

“Some of the boys once took a fancy to ring the seminary 
bell in the middle of the night, to the great annoyance of 
all well-disposed and sleepy people in the immediate 
vicinity. : 

“The doctor thought they would soon tire of the sport 
if left alone, but was finally persuaded to go to the semi- 
nary and put a stop to the noise. 

“He found on entering the belfry, that the ringing was 
accomplished by means of a long rope, attached to the 
bell, and hanging down outside the building. He quietly 
possessed himself of this, and returned to the house. 

“There was no more bell ringing that night, as there was 
no one probably courageous enough to run the risk of 
being caught in the belfry. The next morning in chapel, 
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the doctor drily remarked that he had in his possession a 
rope which he presumed was a bed cord, and if the owner 
would call for it, he should receive it without being asked 
any questions. The rope, however, was not claimed, and, 
as it could not be replaced in the village, someone, no 
doubt, slept on the floor for some time. There were no 
more beds uncorded to furnish bell rope that term.” 

Variations of the game occurred: during succeeding 
years. One fine midnight, about 1910, easily within the 
memory of the perpetrators of the “crime, an even more 
complicated method of bell ringing was concocted. Indeed, 
the prank was reaching the proportions of an art. In this 
particular instance, the innocent “middle man” was noth- 
ing more than a cow! With no loftier end in view than to 
awaken those who slept, the scheming pranksters stole out 
into the pasture in back of the seminary, trailing a long 
rope behind them (rope, then, perhaps being more easily 
available to school boys than in corded-bed days). This 
they swiftly and securely tied to the horns of the poor old 
cow and then streaked back across the moonlit fields for 
the shadowed safety of the seminary building. The loud 
clanging of the bell, which tore through the night when- 
ever the cow bent her head, aroused from slumber Dr. 
John G. Traver and Professor James Pitcher, who set out 
immediately to investigate. To spying eyes, the two digni- 
taries, probably clad only in night dress, must have pre- 
sented a highly amusing picture. But it may well be 
imagined that those very gentlemen were the ones to 
laugh last! 


The Changes Time Rings 

Aside from such typical student tricks, the bell held a 
position of honor and respect. It was as much a part of the 
school as the students and faculty themselves, remaining 
in the old seminary building until changes in the history 
of the school brought about its removal in the following 
way. In 1926, the college department was moved to the 
nearby city of Oneonta and expanded into a four-year 
liberal arts college, and the seminary itself was moved to 
New York City only two years later. The academy was 
closed in 1934 and its resources reverted to the seminary. 
That action left the bell to preside over an empty build- 
ing, sad and lonely. In 1946 the building was razed, and 
the bell was removed to the college building in Oneonta. 
There it is to hang in the proposed Religion and Arts 
Building, where once again it will call students to classes 
and to prayer. 

So the voice of the old seminary has not been lost. It 
will again be heard in the sound of the bell. In the year 
1947 the seminary became one with the college. This past 
spring the merger of the two institutions was approved by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
and by the United Lutheran Synod of New York. The bell 

_serves as an historical link between the 150-year-old semi- 
nary and the 19-year-old college which has grown out of 
the rich history and traditions of the original seminary. 
May the voice of the bell ever sound forth over an in- 
creasing, progressive, Christ-serving college! 
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It rings 

And in the far-flung tones one hears 
The pulse and prayer of passing years; 
The hard-run race, 

The growth in grace 

Of youth; the voice of God. 
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Primed in the Year 1644. 


A PIONEER OF FREEDOM 


By Mason Lade 


Roger Williams gazed quietly around the circle of grim, 
unyielding faces of the Massachusetts magistrates. 

“You give me a hard choice,” he said slowly. “Either I 
must believe as you do in matters of religion, or I am cast 
out into the wilderness in dead of winter to die of cold, 
starvation or the arrows of the Indians.” 

“That is the law,” a magistrate said harshly. “You can- 
not remain in this Colony unless you attend our Puritan 
Church.” 

“A strange law,” retorted Roger. “Especially when it 
is made by people who themselves fled persecution in 
England because they refused to attend the Anglican 
Church.” 

“We want none of your arguments, Williams,” they 
shouted. “Obey the law—or get out.” 

Roger Williams gathered his cloak about him. He stared 
out at the falling snow. “I obey no law that is bigoted,” 


‘he said. “Whether I die out there or find a place to rest 


my weary bones, the spirit of freedom must and shall pre- 
vail in this new country of America. Goodby to you, sirs.” 

So it was, in the year 1637, that Roger Williams went 
into the wilderness and, after frightful hardships and pri- 
vations, reached the shores of Narragansett Bay. There, 
on land given him by kindly Indians, he founded the col- 
ony of Rhode Island. 

True to his convictions, he proclaimed Rhode Island as 
a place where all were welcome, regardless of their race 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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News 


@ ARGENTINA 

On the 12th of October, 1947, the 
Luther Leaguers of the United Lutheran 
Church in Argentina celebrated their 
second annual “fiesta” known as Luther 
League Day. The place of this concen- 
tration was at the American Evangelico 
Institution at Villa del Parque, Buenos 
Aires. The “Fiesta” began with a de- 
licious barbacue served in the large patio 
of the school. It was attended by young 
folks, pastors, and old folks alike, repre- 
senting the various congregations in the 
Argentine Conference. Resident pupils 
of the school also participated in the 
affair. 

In the afternoon election of officers of 
the League took place and the following 
group of young folks were elected: 

President: Sergio Montero 
Secretary: Giinther Hoh 
Treasurer: José Diaz 

Representatives from the various con- 
gregations elected were: 

For Villa del Parque: Miss Susana 
Martin and Mr. Julio P. Alvarez 

For Villa Progreso: Mr. Sergio Mon- 
tero and Mr. José Diaz 

For Villa Ballester: Mr. Guido Kveda- 
ravicius and Miss Noemi Cevedo 

For Down Town Buenos Aires: Mr. 
Alfredo Provot and Mr. Giinther Hoh 

After this part of the afternoon session 
had finished, the secretary announced 
that the new congregation in Rosario, 


Notes 


The Church of the Nativity, established 


| by Pastor William Dudde, was now con- 


sidered a part of the young people’s in- 
terleague organization, and felicitations 
were extended to that group. A new 
constitution for the Interleague organ- 
ization was approved by the assembly. 

A delicious tea was then served, at 
which time the excellent spirit of the 
young folks was manifested by their 
songs, speeches, etc. Several of the 
leaguers had brought along their musical 
instruments and entertained the conven- 
tion in their own inimitable way. Pic- 
tures were taken both in black and white 
and in technicolor, some of which will 
be sent to the States for our churches 
there to see. 

The “Fiesta” was brought to a most 
appropriate close by celebrating a sol- 
emn service in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, at which time the young folks 
themselves directed the service, reading 
the liturgy, the psalm and the Bible les- 
sons. Pastor John M. Armbruster directed 
the installation service of the new offi- 
cers of the league, and closed with a 
most stimulating sermon. 

And thus the celebration of the second 


| “Luther League Day in Argentina” was 
| brought to a_ fitting climax, with the 


youth stimulated to reinforce their ranks 
and carry Christ’s Gospel to more young 
people in the new year. More youth- 
minded workers are proving very helpful. 


Young Adults Planning Group, Redeemer Church, Maywood, N. J. If you 
have an active Young Adults group in your church, why not send an 


action photo and news story for publication? 
If you have not already done so, register 


groups is called L-O-Y-A-L. 
your group now. 
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The fellowship of these 


@® CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 

The York District held a Missionary 
Rally at Trinity Church, York, on the 
Tuesday after Missionary Day. Mr. Tiga 
Jaymosi-Jilophael, native Indian student 
at Gettysburg Seminary, made the ad- 
dress of the evening on the subject, “The 
Church in Self-Governing India.” 

More than a hundred persons were 
present for the service and an offering 
of $70 was received for the current mis- 
sionary project of the Luther League of 
America — the building of the Skeldon 
High School, British Guiana. 

The District is working up quite an 
enthusiastic interest in the coming Johns- 
town Convention of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod Luther League. Plans 
are being laid to convey several bus 
loads of Leaguers to that convention. 


© MINNESOTA / 

President Dan Anderson of Minnesota 
reports an enthusiastic and highly suc- 
cessful Winter Camp of his group at 
Camp Iduhapi, February 7 and 8. More 
than 160 Leaguers and their friends were 
present for the week-end frolic. 

On the fun side there was much of 
interest. One thing is sure to be of spe- 
cial interest to readers in warmer climes 
—the card board sliding. It is reported 
that this is a sport that “you really can 
feel—for days after.” All you need is a 
piece of cardboard and an icy slide, 
preferably a smooth one. 

Of course, there was the more serious 
side of the retreat. Before an open fire- 
place of burning logs there was the 
moving singspiration on Saturday eve- 
ning and the inspiring service of Sunday 
morning. 


@ MARYLAND 

The Luther League of Carroll County, 
Maryland, held their Missionary Rally 
at St. Mark’s Church, Hampstead, on 
Sunday evening, January 25, with Mr. 
Robert S. Beharry, a native of British 
Guiana who is at present a student at 


| Gettysburg College, as the speaker. Mr. 


Beharry expects to return soon to his 


| native land to become a teacher. 


The offering on. this occasion was re- 
ceived for the current project of the Lu- 
ther League of America—the building of 
the Skeldon High School, in Mr. Behar- 
ry’s British Guiana. 
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The Western District held a Mission- 
ary Rally and Pre-Lenten Retreat at 
Trinity Church, Boonsboro, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 8. The Rey. Robert W. Koons, of 
St. John’s, Hagerstown, was in charge 
of the Retreat. 


The Frederick District reports an un- 
usually successful Sports Night, Febru- 
ary 10, in the Frederick High School 
Gymnasium. Both boys’ and girls’ bas- 
ketball and mixed teams for volley ball 
were featured. 


The Washington District is in the 
midst of rehearsals for the presentation 
of “The Brother,” play based on the 
novel by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. Rob- 
ert Hagan, of Atonement Church, and 
Louise Gertz, of Luther Place, both tal- 
ented young actors, have served the Dis- 
trict on the Player Screening Committee. 
Leaguers are composing the cast and 
working on the set for the production 
March 18, 19, and 20. 


The Baltimore District reports that 
their annual banquet and dance Febru- 
ary 6, marked a return to pre-war stand- 
ards in many respects. Held in Lever- 
ing Hall, on the campus of Johns Hop- 
kins University, the gala affair attracted 
140 Leaguers for a great turkey ban- 
quet, followed by a dance. The speech 
of the occasion was made by Mr. Paul 
Folkemer on the subject, “Spiritual Ex- 
ertions.” Toastmaster was Dick Ackler. 


@ NORTH CAROLINA 
Edmilise, the monthly mimeographed 


newspaper of the Luther League of | 


N.C., is edited by a group of Leaguers 
from St. John’s, Cabarrus County. An- 
other one of their projects was the play- 
ing of Santa Claus to a German young 
man and young woman whose names 
they obtained through offices of The Lu- 
ther League of America. The editor re- 
ports that she has been corresponding 
with these two German young peopl: 
and finds them thoroughly interesting 
people. The Christmas gifts of the 
Leaguers were greatly appreciated. 


The Luther League of North Carolina 


has earnestly gotten behind the drive to’ 


gather clothing for Lutheran World Re- 
lief. President Evelyn Troutman reports 
that she has knowledge of 871 pounds of 
clothing which had been collected and 
sent up to February 15, with more sure 
to come. The inspiration for this new 
impetus came from hearing Pastor H. W. 
Falk, German pastor, who spoke to those 
present at the recent Conference of 
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Presidents sponsored by The Luther 
League of America, Springfield, Ohio. 


© OHIO 

The Luther League of Ohio is rally- 
ing its forces 100 per cent behind the 
full program of the Luther League of 
America. It sets forth membership in- 
crease as one of its primary objectives for 
1948, earnestly striving for a 20 per cent 
increase. The Luther League Review is 
also receiving larger active support from 
Leaguers in official positions in Ohio. 


This statement is found in a recent re- 
port of Ohio’s Study Commission—“Every 
youth of the Church should be con- 
sidered a member of the Luther League, 
whether active or inactive, contributing 
or non-contributing, by virtue of his be- 
ing a member of the Church.” The re- 
sult of practicing this policy will be 
awaited with interest in many places, as 
others have often stated it but few have 
ever really practiced it. Ohio may give 
us a fair test case. 


Hope Church, Toledo, was host to the 
recent Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Toledo 
Luther League Federation. The program 
prepared by the synodical committee was 
carried out and the speaker of the day 
was Rev. William J. Ducker, Associate 
Secretary of the Luther League of 
America. 


@ PITTSBURGH 

The Central Conference Courier re- 
ports that Branch 2 and Branch 4, sub- 
divisions of their conference, held Pre- 
Lenten Retreats this year. 

Branch 4 held their service at Emman- 
uel Church, Bellevue, with Dr. Grover 
E. Swoyer, as speaker, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Branch 2 held their service on Mon- 
day, February 9, at St. John’s Church, 
McKeesport, with Dr. Grover E. Swoyer 
speaking on the subject, “The Head of 
a Horse.” 

The beautiful service first used in 1947 
was somewhat revamped, a prologue, a 
solo, and a candlelight recessional being 
added and used in both services this 
year. 


SHORT LINES 
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Memorial Church, Pittsburgh, has a Lu- 
ther League which gave more than $800 
to the church’s building fund in 1947. 
The report is that the proceeds were de- 
rived from two rummage sales, a mock 


wedding, a fish-pond stand at a church 
supper, and a minstrel show presented in 
Perry High School. 


When Christ Church, Pittsburgh, held 
a Loyalty Crusade during October, every 
Leaguer received a certificate of merit 
for perfect attendance at church during 
that month. (Good! How is it doing 
now?) 


The Luther League of Pine River, 
Minnesota, reports they sponsored a very 
successful Family Night some time ago, 
used a Luther League program to show 
dads and mothers “what goes on” in 
Luther League, and served coffee and 
cake during a social hour which followed 
the meeting. (Maybe there’s a sugges- 
tion here for your League! ) 


Grace Church, Mt. Carmel, Pa., was 
host to the Sunbury Area Missionary 
Banquet, on Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 5. Mr. Ongkar Narayan, a native of 
British Guiana who is at present a stu- 
dent at Susquehanna University, was the 
speaker of the evening. Mr. Narayan 
will return to his native country in June 
and will become a member of the faculty 
of the Skeldon High School, a suitable 
building for which will be constructed 
with funds now being raised for the pur- 
pose by the Luther League of America. 


The Philadelphia District Luther 
League reports a highly successful Live 
Wire Dinner at Christ Church, Upper 
Darby, on Friday evening, February 6. 
The speaker of the evening was the 
popular Rev. Larry Reese, Youth Secre- 
tary of the Parish and Church School 
Board’s staff. 


New York State’s Western District is 
sponsoring a campaign to gather used 
postage stamps. Special commemorative 
stamps, it appears, are sold by the hun- 
dred, and all other stamps are sold by 
the pound. The money realized from 
this sale will be added to their mission- 
funds. If you have such stamps, 
maybe you would send them to Don 
Graf, 391 Falconer St., N. Tonawanda, 
INGE Ye 


ary 


Pastor and people of Bethany Church, 
Burlington, Iowa, believe in giving their 
young people material support as well as 
moral support. (Dr. R. R. Belter, Wart- 
burg Synod president, is pastor.) The 
offerings of the Lenten Wednesday eve- 
ning services, averaging $150 to $200, 
are given for the work of their young 


people. 
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CHRISTIANITY 


CHRISTIANITY WHERE MEN WORK 
By Ralph N. Mould 
Friendship Press, 1947, paper 50c 

This is the 1947-1948 Mission Study 
Book for Young Adults. It contains 
source material and discussion questions 
and lends itself readily for use as a 
study course of Christian standards in 
labor-management relations. 

Every sincere Christian should 
only be vitally interested in his job, but 
in his relationship with his fellow- 
workers and his employer. What is my 
Christian responsibility to both? Should 
I bring the Church and its teachings into 
my business relationships? Have most 
church members measured up as Chris- 
tians in their own work relations? These 
and many equally important questions 
are discussed and answered in Christian- 
ity Where Men Work. 

“Industrial relations can’t be improved 
by pointing the finger at others and tell- 
ing them what they ought to do. Prog- 
ress must start with individuals, with 
me. Nowhere is it more necessary to 
exercise self-discipline and alertness to 
truth than in the frenzied field of labor- 
management relationships.” 

One will not only find Christian prin- 
ciples clearly stated in Christianity Where 
Men Work, but will also note actual in- 
cidents between labor unions and indus- 
trial establishments and how Christian 
leaders aided in their settlement. 

Christianity Where Men Work is just 
as interesting for individual reading as it 
is for a study book. It should be read 
by every Luther Leaguer who is em- 
ployed. 


not 


Rosert T. MENGES 


LIFE HAS NO CEILING—(A Romance of 
Changing China) 
By Frank T. Cartwright 
Friendship Press, $1.00 


Twenty 
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This is a fascinating biography of two 
ambitious Chinese young people, Joo- 
mook Cheng and Daw-say Lee. 

Joo-mook, at the age of five, suffered 
the loss of his parents. There were 
journeys and visits from one relative to 
another. While visiting with an uncle, he 
met two missionaries who later arranged 
for Joo-mook to study at a Christian 
school. A life of adventure opened, and 
it was while attending one of these 
schools that Joo-mook made the decision 
to be a doctor with the spirit of God in 
his work. Plans were completed, and 
he was America-bound to study at a 
medical school. 

Being an unwanted girl, the early 
childhood life of Daw-say was bitter. At 
three months, her mother ordered an older 
sister to take Daw-say to the Buddhist 
orphanage where perhaps some benevo- 
lent person would see her and adopt her. 
Unsuccessful, her sister brought her 
home again after several months. Years 
of unhappy childhood followed. One 
day it was arranged through a Bible 
woman for Daw-say to attend a Chris- 
tian girls’ school in Foochow. After years 
of study in several schools, news came 
that Daw-say might go to America for 
advanced training. 

It was in Chicago that Daw-say met 
Joo-mook. After her graduation from 
West Virginia Wesleyan in June, 1927, 
they were married. Together they sailed 
back to China where Joo-mook could use 
his medical knowledge in the service of 
others. The brilliant young surgeon’s 
ability was recognized by his appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the University 
Hospital. The hard and painful years of 
war followed and the Chengs busied 
themselves giving Christian service where 
needed. They have found that there is 
no ceiling to the life that has the power 
of Christ. 
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WHERE TWO WAYS MET 
By Grace Livingston Hill 
J. B. Lippincott Co., N.Y., 1946, $2.00 


“There is a faith inmixed with doubt, 
A love all free from fear; 

A walk with Jesus, where is felt 
His presence always near. 

There is a rest that God bestows 
Transcending pardon’s peace, 

A lowly, sweet simplicity 
Where inward conflicts cease.” 

This is one of the most inspiring of 
poems. It gives constant help and in- 
spiration to the very real people in Mrs. 
Hill's Where Two Ways Met. She has 
taken two ways of life: the one, with 
Christ, the true Master and Lord; the 
other with worldliness and sensuality as 
lord. Woven around them is a beautiful 
love story. 

Paige Madison is a returned veteran, 
the son of a fine Christian home, which 
has given him the faith to stand the war 
and still return home unharmed in either 
body or mind. Upon coming home he 
meets June, the daughter of the new 
pastor in town, and immediately goes 
on an errand of mercy with her. 

June and Paige learn to love each 
other through their ministrations to an 
impoverished family living on the edge 
of town. They take physical and spirit- 
ual aid to them. The family conditions 
improve when the heavy load of debts, 
and worst of all, hopelessness, is taken 
away. 

For Paige the story is one of trying to 
find his place in the business world. He 
gets a job with a large firm of brokers 
only to find that they do not measure 
up to his Christian standards. Through 
the contacts he makes in the business 
world, especially Reva, the “bosses’ 
daughter,” he comes into contact with 
the second way—of the world. With 
June to guide him, he comes to a fuller 
realization of Christ and His salvation 
and successfully avoids the evil contacts. 

One instantly falls in love with June. 
It is her faith which leads Paige on to 
the final realization of what is good. 
She inspires confidence both in the 
novel and in life. 

The novel is a good, clean love story 


‘expressing love in two ways: first, it il- 


lustrates the working power of God’s 
love in man, and the love of God for 
man, guiding and directing him, as 
Paige is guided by God; second, it is 
the beautiful love story of June and 
Paige. There hasn’t been a novel like 
this for a long time. It can’t be beaten 
in the literature being produced today. 

Davi H. ENpreEs 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Audio-Visual Aids 


for Luther Leaguers 


By George B. Ammon 


The question most often asked by young people in connection with audio-visual aids is “What can we get for our Luther 
League program?” Below is a summary of some films which can be readily used in youth programs. 


Film Time Age Level 


BEYOND OUR OWN? Intermediates 


40 min. 


Subject Matter Educational Technical Rental 
Quality Quality 
World Evangelism Excellent Excellent $10.00 


Seniors, Young People 


New super-duper four star film on Evangelism produced by the Protestant Film Commission, Technically topnotch. Story- 


wise a thriller. 


THE WAY OF PEACE! 
Color 


18 min. 


Intermediates 
Seniors, Young People 


World Peace Good Excellent $8.00 


Excellent portrayal of the urgency to solve our atomic age problem—Peace Through Christ or World Disintegration. 


‘ 


GO FORTH*® 20 min, Intermediates 


Seniors, Young People 


Global Missions 


‘Excellent Excellent $6.00 


Captain Bill Barkeley, Jr., M.D., returns to his home town after the war. His father, a wealthy physician, has great plans 
for his son as his partner. Bill surprises his family and his sweetheart by his decision to go back to the Philippines as a 
missionary doctor. His reasons why make a compelling story of a real significance to every missionary program. 


QUEEN ESTHER® 50 min. Intermediates 


Seniors, Young People 


(in two parts also at $8.00 each part) 


Faithful to the story of the Old Testament. How Esther saved her people from destruction. Told realistically. 


BOUNDARY LINES 
Color 


Seniors 
Young People 


13 min. 


International Film Foundation’s futuristic art conception of the reason for racial strife and international hatred. 


THY WILL BE DONE® 30 min. Seniors 


Young People 


Race Relations Excellent Excellent $16.00 
Race Relations Excellent Excellent 
Global Missions Excellent Excellent $8.00 


A missionary, his wife and a missionary doctor are confronted with a cholera epidemic in the Chinese village where they 
are stationed. The solution to their difficulty is told, emphasizing the tremendous importance of missionary work and needs. 


FOR ALL PEOPLE® 30 min. Intermediates, Seniors, Young 
People. Race Relations. Excellent. Excellent. $8.00. 

A story of all races that dramatizes a real social problem. 
The Reverend Mr. Jordan, pastor of All Peoples’ Church, is 
confronted with a situation involving Pete Gomez, a Mexican. 
Pete gets into trouble when he tries to stop a robbery. Mr. 
Jordan comes to his rescue and saves a crucial situation that 
reveals the importance of racial tolerance. 


These and other suitable 16 mm. films are available from 
the Religious Film Association. When requesting any of these 
films please suggest a first, second and third choice for a given 
date, or several dates for a given film. The main depositories 
of the Religious Film Association are located at 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl.; 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Texas; 851 Turk St., San Fran- 
cisco 2, Calif. 
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Those films marked ® are available at these Religious Film 
Association branches: 55 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio; 816 S. 
18th St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 2722 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo.; 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. If your group wishes to secure 
the benefits of ordering any motion pictures on a charge basis 
and has a charge account at The United Lutheran Publication 
House, simply request the blue rental order form from the 
Audio-Visual Aids Department at the Philadelphia office, fill 
it in fully and return to that office. Subsequent orders may 
then be placed with the nearest local depository or branch. 
Films will be sent parcel post prepaid and billed to you. Orders 
placed directly with any of these depositories or branches and 
requested on a COD or prepaid basis, should specify that your 
organization is an auxiliary of The United Lutheran Church in 
America. The rental price noted with the above mentioned 
films is for one day’s use at one location. 
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April Antics 
Party Suggestions for the 


Invitation 
Don’t be foolish and miss the fun 
For the Fools are gathering, one by one, 
At Church on night, 
And we'll look for you with great de- 
light. 


Get Acquainted Games 
Appearance—Each player makes a state- 
ment concerning his appearance, based 
on his initials. For example, Ben Price 
says “I am Bewitchingly Pretty,” or Joan 
Brown states “I am Just Beautiful.” The 
rest of the players guess each person’s 
name and thus get acquainted. 


Who Is Who?—Pass out pencil and paper. 
Each player writes a sentence or resolu- 
tion each word of which begins with 
one of his initials (initials do not have 
to be in order). For instance—Mary 
Sue Warren could write “Will Smile 
More,” or George M. Porter would re- 
solve to “Grow More Patient.” After 
sentences have been written, collect 
them and have some one read them 
while players guess who wrote each one. 


Team Games 

Divide the group into teams of approxi- 
mately ten to fifteen people for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Give each team captain a long sheet 
of tissue paper and a scissors. At the 
signal, each player must cut a narrow 
piece off the tissue paper, along the 
longest side; then pass the paper and 
scissors to the next in line, who does 
likewise, until every player has a turn. 
The first team finished wins. 


2. Have an old fashioned spelling bee 
except all the words must be spelled 
backwards. Have a time limit for the 
spelling of each word. 


8. Give each player a toothpick and to 
the team captain a ring (class ring or 
man’s ring is best). The leader puts the 
toothpick in his mouth with the ring on 
it. The next in line must get the ring 
onto the toothpick in his own mouth 
without touching it with his hands. He 
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then passes it to the third player, and 
so on. If the ring is dropped, the whole 
column must start over again. The team 
passing the ring down to the end. of the 
line first, wins the race. 


4. Divide the group into two teams of 
equal number. Two halves of each team 
line up on opposite sides of a square. 
Half of team A faces the other half of 
its team from the opposite side of the 
square; team B are lined up in like man- 
ner on the other two sides of the square. 
The end person in each team is given 
a beanbag. On a signal, they toss the 
bag in zig-zag fashion back and forth to 
their own team om, the opposite side. 
When the last player in a team gets the 
bag, he immediately runs all around the 
outside of the square back to his place 
and begins the bag tossing in the same 
fashion. He then squats down and is out 
of the game. This is continued until all 
players are squatted and the first team 
down wins. 


5. The first player on each team runs 
to the blackboard, writes a word and 
touches off the second player, who runs 
to the board and writes another word, 
and so on until each player has written 
a word. The team finishing first and 
having a complete sentence (of sense) 
is the winner. 
Quiet Fun 

Train of Thought—The leader announces 
the word “April Fool,” and all players 
are given three minutes in which to 
write down in order the words that are 
brought to his mind by thinking of 
“April Fool.” The one who writes the 
most startling list is given a prize. 


Tune Guessing—Leader plays the piano 
or operates a recording machine, play- 
ing tunes which are familiar to everyone. 
Each player is given a pencil and paper, 
and told to write down the name of each 
tune that is played. Prize to person 
guessing the greatest number of tunes. 


Stunt Games 
Bubbles—Give each player a piece of 
bubble gum to chew. Allow three min- 


Month 


By Janet Brill 


utes and then give a prize to person 
blowing the biggest bubble. 
Plastics—Give each player the material 
for making a plastic balloon and instruct 
each one to make an “April Fool.” Prize 
to the most original. 

Crossed—Seat players in a circle and 
pass a pair of scissors around the circle. 
Each player is instructed to pass the 
scissors the same way as the scissors 
were passed to him, whether crossed or 
uncrossed. The trick is to notice whether 
the feet of the person next to you are 
crossed or uncrossed, and not whether 
the scissors are crossed or uncrossed. 
Play until everyone “catches on.” 
Register—Appoint three judges to sit at 
the left of the group and they are to 
decide on the best performance. Every- 
one is asked to “Register” by action and 
expression, but without words, any situa- 
tion or emotion: such as, rage, surprise, 
a new dress, mouse in the room, pro- 
posal, etc. This game is amusing and 
lots of fun. 


Refreshments 
Serve fruit punch or hot chocolate, de- 
pending on the weather, with gaily dec- 
orated cup cakes and chocolate mints. 


Lutheran Youth 


And the World 


Christian Community 
(Continued from Page 3) 


particular talents, must I dedicate my 
life to four years, at least, of hard work 
and possibly sacrifice, that I may be pre- 
pared in a particular way for my place 
in the life of a great Christian Church?” 

To many, the honest answer will be 
found in other channels. But for others 
the answer is, “Yes — serious, strenuous 
preparation and then active participation 
and courageous leadership as a citizen 
in the World Christian Community.” 
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BEING CHRISTIAN AT MY JOB 


By Howard L. Logan, Glendale, California 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 


WHY? To show that the world needs the influence of 
Christians who live their faith daily. To point out where- 
in we conform when we ought to be different. 


HOW? Arrange a Town Hall type of meeting with four 
speakers, two taking the affirmative side of the question, 


Can I Be A Christian On My Job? The other two may 
take the negative. Representatives of industrial, profes- 
sional, civil, and farm life might compose the group. 
Prior to the meeting distribute questions among the audi- 
ence. Notify speakers of these questions so they are pre- 
pared to answer them. 


SEPROJECT 3 

Encourage your congregation to establish a Vocational 
Guidance Committee composed of representatives of vari- 
ous occupational pursuits. This committee should meet 
periodically to advise the church’s youth how they might 
best serve in the occupations they represent. 


* PROGRAM 

Hymn—“Take My Life and Let It Be” (CSB 382) 

Versicle—O, Praise the Lord, all ye nations 

Response—Praise Him, all ye people 

V.—For His merciful kindness is great toward us. 

R.—And the truth of the Lord endureth forever. 

Hymn—“A Charge to Keep, I Have” (CSB 376) 

Scripture—Romans 12 

Prayer—(Free) 3 

Town Hall Program 

Question Period— 

The Offering— 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn—“O Lord of Heaven, and Earth and Sea” 
(CSB 385) 


* QUESTIONS: 

Is there any occupation in which it is easy to be a 
Christian? 

Is it possible for a Christian to belong to a Labor 
Union? 

Does the ministry provide the only opportunity for 
being a Christian on the job? 

Can I be a Christian and a successful business man? 

Is military service as an occupation possible for a 
Christian? 


*SIGNIFICANT SCRIPTURES: 
Deuteronomy 8:3 
Job 19:25 
I Peter 2:24 
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I Peter 4:6 
Philippians 1:21 


* RESOURCE ARTICLE (See pages 6 and 7) 


* DON'T MISS THESE BOOKS 
Christian Faith and My Job—By Alexander Miller 
Christianity Where Men Work—By Ralph N. Mould 


@ BEING CHRISTIAN AT MY JOB 
(Continued from Page 7) 

Every calling, by its very nature, sets the man who 
follows it in a particular relation to the society in which 
he lives. Certain social and political obligations fall on 
all alike: use of the franchise and concern for democracy, 
for example. Other obligations vary from man to man, 
according to the social group to which each belongs. 
Each must criticize the work he does and the setting in 
which he does it in the light of the general good of 
society. The Christian realizes that he is his brother’s 
keeper, that his good is inextricably bound up with that 
of his fellowman. So he recognizes that his responsibility 
does not end with criticism, but must extend to direct 
action in the interests of the good of all. 


There Is No Easy Solution 

How can one be a Christian on the job? With Christ 
all things are possible. We must be able to “take it.” We 
know what is right, it’s in the doing of the right that we 
fail. Jesus didn’t promise an easy life for His followers, 
but He promises eternal life. To strengthen us for the 
buffeting of the world we must use the means given us. 
God’s holy Word, His Church, the Sacraments. By the 
faithful practice of prayer we may gain power. These 
things strengthen our faith. It is imperative that we live 
our faith in our everyday life. A great portion of this 
life is spent on the job. The influence of Christ in the 
world is restricted only by us who are His own. 
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Higher Education and Culture 
4—Theology—More or Less? 
I Corinthians 2:1-7 
11—Why Lutheran Theological Seminaries? 
Psalm 78:1-8 


18—Colleges in Our Cultural Pattern 
I Corinthians 2:1-16 


25-—Culture Without College 
John 7:15 


These topics are proposed for use at the time when the Church is 


thinking especially about Christian Higher Education. This subject should 


be viewed primarily from the standpoint of the welfare of the Church as a 


whole. The last topic should be of especial interest to the individual for 


whom a college education is not feasible. 


THEOLOGY—MORE OR LESS? 


| Corinthians 2:1-7 
By Rey. William C. Berkemeyer, S.T.M., Bethlehem, Pa. 


® METHOD SUGGESTIONS 

Since the topic is about theology, the 
presentation of it ought to stimulate 
theological thinking in the group. To this 
end it is prepared in such a fashion that 
it can be read by two individuals in the 
form of a private discussion which is 
overheard by the group. The ie ee 
reading of the material might also stim- 
ulate two leaders to begin a free and 
original discussion of the theme, into 
which the rest of the league could be 
gradually drawn. 

Even if it is read verbatim, this discus- 
sion should be continued and concluded 
by an open discussion participated in by 
the leaders and leaguers. It is desirable 
that the pastor be present to, enter into 
and help guide that discussion. 

It is suggested that the worship of the 
league should precede the discussion of 
the topic and that the meeting be ended 
with a brief and simple prayer. After 
reading the topic for preliminary prepa- 
ration, it is suggested that the leaders do 
some theological thinking of their own 
in choosing hymns, psalm, prayer and 
scripture reading from the list of appro- 
priate material appended. 


@ TOPIC PRESENTATION 


Discussion between Christian 
Student and Christian Professor 


STUDENT: “Why is our Church so in- 
terested in theology—and more theology? 
Theology appears to me so often to be a 
dead weight which simply holds us back. 
We Lutherans are so concerned with 
orthodox belief that we use up all our 
spiritual energy in definitions and apolo- 
gies and fine distinctions. We have little 
time or thought left for matters of prac- 
tical moral and social action. I have 
another quarrel with our over-emphasis 
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on theology. Whenever there is a call 
and a need for our Church to join hands 
with other denominations to teach and 
declare God’s Will and to do His work, 
it seems that our pre-occupation with 
correct theology and our concern lest it 
be poisoned with the impure beliefs of 
others keeps us from joining hands with 
others in loving action, The more I think 
of it, the more impatient I get with this 
Lutheran emphasis upon theology.’ 


PROFESSOR: “You may have something 
in this criticism of our Church. Let’s 
assume so, for the moment. How would 
you proceed to correct this lamentable 
condition? Suppose you had all the im- 
portant leaders of our Church before 
you, what would you suggest? What 
would you say to them? Would you 
begin by contending that God is inter- 
ested only in what we do and not in 
what we believe? That’s the extreme 
position of those who are most critical 
of theology. 


STUDENT: “No! I know that what we 
do or do not do is determined by what 
we really believe. If we refuse to steal, 
it is because we believe either that in 
the long run it is not possible to get 
away with it, or that human society 
would break down under a barrage of 
such moral sniping, or that God has 
given to all men both the opportunity 
and the obligation to labor creatively for 
the common good and that only so can 
all of us together and each individually 
really profit.” 


PROFESSOR: “Well then, if you admit 
that right belief is necessary if there is 
to be right action, is it not necessary too 
for two people or two churches to be- 
lieve alike—if they are to act together?” 


STUDENT: “In a sense—of course! But 
you can press that too far—and this is 
what our Church does. Agreement in 
essentials should be enough. It is one 
thing to say that if we are to work to- 
gether we must agree that—for example— 
love is good. But it is quite another thing 
to contend that we cannot take com- 
munion together unless we have the 
exact same beliefs about the Sacrament. 
The first belongs to an area of funda- 
mental things which can be reasonably 
proved; the other to a region of mystery 
where no one can be sure. It matters 
greatly whether a man believes that love 
is good or no, But what great moral and 
spiritual difference is there between a 
good Lutheran as he receives the Sacra- 
ment and a good Presbyterian? 


PROFESSOR: “Let me go back to your 
idea that love is good. What do you 
mean by love?” 


STUDENT: “Love is good will—thinking 
and feeling and dealing with others as 
you do with yourself, working for the 
best interests of each and all.” 


PROFESSOR: “How can you possibly 
know that this is good? You merely be- 
lieve that love is good—and why?” 


STUDENT: “Possibly because I have ex- 
perienced it. I have been loved and I 
like it. Its results are good for me and 
good for others too. It makes of this 
world a happy co-operative community.” 


PROFESSOR: “You mean that you think 
it would. But you have never seen a 
world like that, a brotherhood of men 
who live and act only by love. Have 
you?” 

STUDENT: “No! I have not.” 
PROFESSOR: “Why then do you be- 
lieve that it is not only desirable but 
possible to create such a world, such a 


loving neighborhood? What makes you 
want to work for such an end?” 
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STUDENT: “I suppose—because I be- 
lieve in God; because I have experienced 
_ His love for me and for others. That’s 
what inspires my love and gives me 
hope and faith that a loving world is 
possible.” 


PROFESSOR: “But how do you know 
_ that God is love? What do you mean 
- when you say you have experienced it? 
In the light of this terrible, tragic war 
and the poverty and destruction and 
hunger and disease and fear and hatred 
and cruelty that are now loose in the 
world, how dare you conclude that God 
loves all men? Isn’t there more evidence 
on the other side?” 


STUDENT: “No! I don’t think so. But 
I must admit it would be hard to prove 
that God is love and that He loves me 
and all men, save for one thing: the life 
and teaching, the suffering and death of 
Jesus, God’s Son.” 


PROFESSOR: “How do you know Jesus 
is God’s Son?” 


STUDENT: “His Resurrection is the 
most convincing proof of that.” 


PROFESSOR: “What makes you so sure 
the Resurrection of Jesus ever took 
place?” 


STUDENT: “The very existence of the 
New Testament and the fact that we 
worship on the first day of the week 
and not the seventh, the old Sabbath, 
and the fact of the Church itself and 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper—” 


PROFESSOR: “Stop there for a moment. 
We have come round to the Lord’s Sup- 
per about which you had something to 
say a while ago. What does the Lord’s 
Supper mean to you? Tell me briefly— 
but as fully as you can.” 


STUDENT: “Above all else the Lord’s 
Supper is for me—fellowship: fellowship 
with God, God offering His forgiving 
love to each one of us individually; fel- 
lowship with other believers, a fellow- 
ship binding us together in love and 
service and common worship, making us 
the Church; and fellowship with the liv- 
ing Jesus Christ who is present in His 
Word and with the bread and wine.” 


PROFESSOR: “Do you mean to say you 
think Jesus Christ is really present in 
such a way that He offers Himself and 
His love and forgiveness to the person 
who may stand by you and yet not be- 
lieve at all?” 


STUDENT: “Why—of course I do.” 


PROFESSOR: “There would be some- 
thing of a problem, therefore, if your 
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Church and a Church which did not be- 
lieve that had to get together, a Church 
with a different theology on this point.” 


STUDENT: “Yes—I suppose so. But 
surely there must be a way of getting 
together and working together as Chris- 
tians—despite such a difference and with- 
out compromising and giving up that 
conviction about Christ’s presence in the 
Sacrament.” 


PROFESSOR: “I think so too. But the 
only way to find that way is the way of 
theology—a better theology.” 


STUDENT: “Aren't we getting in a little 
deep? I'm afraid I am already beyond 
my depth.” 


PROFESSOR: “Quite possibly! I have 
been leading you on—purposely. You 
admit that all these matters we have 
been discussing are of vital practical 
importance. They are not just remote 
theological questions.” 


STUDENT: “No! Certainly not!” 


PROFESSOR: “Well—I have been try- 
ing to make you see why we Lutherans 
attach importance to theology. What we 
have been discussing all along is— 
theology.” 


STUDENT: “It’s about time you give 
me a definition of theology.” 


PROFESSOR: “Theology is first of all 
the intellectual description and expression 
of our faith in modern terms, so that our 
faith can be studied and examined and 
tested by ourselves and passed on to 
others. Theology is the rational, logical 
relating of our various Christian moral 
and religious convictions to each other— 
the fitting together of what we believe 
about God and Christ and ourselves and 
the right relationship to others. These 
things cannot remain separate, isolated, 
unrelated convictions. They affect each 
other; they grow out of each other; they 
dare not contradict or be inconsistent 
with each other. This is the job of what 
is called—theology. 


STUDENT: “Does our Church believe 
and teach a single correct and approved 
theology?” 


PROFESSOR: “No! Our Church knows 
that theologies are at best imperfect and 
artial and impermanent expressions of 
the Christian faith. Our Church believes 
that the perfect and complete and per- 
manent element is what God has said 
and done in Jesus Christ. Our Church 
believes that the Bible is the faithful, 
though quite human record, of God’s 
Self-Revelation and that the various 
creeds and confessions of the Church, 


from the Apostles to the Formula of 
Concord, are partial but true interpre- 
tations of that faith, formulated in the 
popular and philosophical language of 
the day in which they were written. Be- 
cause they were the Church’s answer to 
doctrines in controversy, they outline the 
course within which the Church of to- 
day must stay, if it is to remain true to 
the historic Christian faith as under- 
stood by the Lutherans of the past. 


STUDENT: “But there seem to be so 
many important questions which these 
creeds and confessions do not adequately 
answer; and the answers they sometimes 
give to old questions are often so anti- 
quarian and incomplete and not fully 
satisfactory—at least to me.” 


PROFESSOR: “You are quite right. That 
is why we still need theology and theol- 
ogies. Every generation must use its 
own vocabulary, its own growing knowl- 
edge, its own experience and new in- 
sight into the central meaning of the 
Scriptures in order to make clear to itself 
and testify to others the full meaning 
and implication of the Christian faith as 
confessed by the Lutheran Church—and 
other churches too. 


STUDENT: “But how can our genera- 
tion produce a theology? All we can do 
as individuals—preachers, teachers, pas- 
tors, scholars, students—is to produce 
many different theologies” 


PROFESSOR: “Exactly so! That's the 
way to keep our faith a real, living, 
meaningful thing. This whole question 
of: Theology—More or Less? ought to be 
rephrased into: Theology — Living or 
Dead?; or perhaps Theology — Better or 
Worse? It is a good and necessary thing 
to learn the theologies of yesterday, Lu- 
theran and non-Lutheran. But that kind 
of knowledge by itself does just what 
you pointed out at the start: It tends to 
make us use up all our energy in theo- 
retical argument, instead of leading to 
practical, positive, creative action; it 
keeps us apart from other churches, in- 
stead of bringing us si pomnas The solu- 
tion of too much theology, however, is 
not less but better theology: a theology 
that builds upon the insights of the past, 
but also adds in modern language 
deeper, clearer insights, better reasoning 
and finer logic, fuller coverage of the 
whole truth of the Bible. That is why 
not only clergymen but laymen in the 
Lutheran Church—yes, every man ought 
to be his own theologian. Every man— 
even you—should have his own theology, 
his own way of rationalizing and relating 
and interpreting to the satisfaction of his 
own mind and heart and conscience, the 
Christian faith of your Bible and your 
Church. When Christian faith is articu- 
late, it is easier to testify to. 
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@ THE BIBLE SPEAKS 


Jeremiah 31:31-34—The new covenant be- 
tween God and man of which Jeremiah dreamed 
and prophesied was made by Jesus Christ. It 
is a spiritual covenant made directly with the 
individual believer. It binds a man in eternal 
fellowship with the living God. It is constantly 
renewed by God’s forgiving love. It lays upon 
each of’ us the responsibility to hear and heed 
and understand and search the height and 
depth and breadth of the meaning of God’s 
will and God’s Spirit until both are indelibly 
engraved upon our hearts and minds. 


I Timothy 4:13-16 — These are wise words of 
advice from an older and more experienced 
pastor to a younger church leader. They stress 
those disciplines necessary for a leader’s spirit- 
ual growth: constant reading of the Word of 
God both in the Bible and in the writings of 
the saints and scholars of the Church; the 
study of doctrine, i.e., the formal teaching of 
the Church. It is not enough to be called and 
even ordained to some position of leadership in 
the Church. A man must continue to “medi- 
tate”: to think and reason so that his teaching 
may be ever truer and clearer and that he may 
be able to implant deeply in the hearts and 
minds of others God’s saving truth, 


John 8:26-36 — “The truth” which is spoken of 
in this gospel is not a mere theoretical, intel- 
lectual truth. It is rather insight into reality— 
into the sum total of things in their interrela- 
tion, and especially the reality of God and His 
saving work in Jesus Christ. It is that moral 
and spiritual truth alone which can free us 
from the bonds not only of ignorance but also 
of selfishness and sin. Such freedom is not at- 
tained over night even as that truth cannot be 
grasped in one gulp. A believer must ‘con- 
tinue” in Christ’s Word, i.e., keep living in 
the fellowship of the Church, keep reading and 
studying and thinking about the meaning of 
“the truth,”’ thinking things through. 


John 16:12-15 —In John’s gospel Jesus makes 
explicit what is implicit in the works of the 
earlier evangelists, the human limitations of 
his own intimate disciples and friends. Their 
inability to grasp. the deeper implications of 
His teaching and ministry, suffering and death 
makes necessary a growth of insight and under- 
standing, which is to be the fruit of God’s 
Spirit working through His Word and His 
Church. Jesus promises us that if we will cen- 
ter our thoughts about Him, succeeding gen- 
erations will be led deeper and deeper into the 
full meaning of God’s revelation of Himself. 
This we are called to do all our lives that we 
too may be “led into all truth.” 


I Corinthians 2:6-16 — The wisdom with which 
Christian theology deals is and will always 
remain a mystery, even though it is God’s own 
open secret. It can be grasped by us only be- 
cause God’s own Spirit has revealed it and be- 
cause God’s Spirit comes to dwell in our minds 
and hearts to interpret God and His saving 
Wisdom to us. What is revealed is hard to 
express in human language that has meaning 
for others, since human words at best can be 
only symbals and parables and analogies of 
Eternal Divine realities which are beyond our 
experience and therefore beyond our grasp. The 
one key is the life and person, the teaching 
and suffering love of Christ on the Cross. 


I Corinthians 13:1-13 — This glorious poem is 
at once a portrait of Jesus’ Spirit and a char- 
acter model for all believers. It reminds us 
that the ultimate truth we seek to make our 
own is not a thing of the intellect but of the 
whole man, not theoretical knowledge, but a 
loving spiritual character. At the end Paul 
makes clear that this too is achieved only 
through a gradual growth in apprehension. We 
begin our Christian life as children in under- 
standing. We see truth confusedly, as in the 
blurred reflections of a bronze mirror. But at 
the end we want to have “put away childish 


things” and see and know and love God “face 
to face.” 


I Corinthians 14:1-20 — St. Paul was sure that 
the most useful spiritual gift was the ability to 
convey to others, Christians and non-believers, 
the meaning of the gospel. Nothing was or is 
more important in the ministry of the Church 
than to be able to teach with insight and clar- 
ity and practical simplicity and with ‘words 
easy to understand” the high and deep myster- 
ies of the Christian faith, so that men may be 
“edified, exhorted, comforted.” This is the goal 
of theology—to be able to pray and sing and 
speak “‘with understanding” “that by my voice 
I might teach others.” This is why we must 
seek to be “not children in understanding . . . 
but men.” 


@ PROGRAM 


Hymn: “Come Holy Spirit” (No, 146, C.S.B., 
No. 102, P.S.H.), or “Come, O Come Thou 
Quickening Spirit” (No. 149, C.S.B.) 

Call to Worship: Deuteronomy 6:4-7 

Psalm: (No. 1 or 27, or 63 or 145 or 119, 
Parts II or V or VI) 

Prayer: (No. 130, “Collects and Prayers’’ 

No. 27 or 39 from “Common Service Book” 
No. 29 or 41 from “Parish School Hymnal”) 

Lesson: (Choose any one of the Bible readings) 

Offering 

Hymn: “Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts” 
(No. 354, C.S.B.; No. 264, P.S.H.), or “O 
Jesus King Most Wonderful” (No. 352, 
C.S.B.; No. 263, P.S.H.), or “Thou Art the 
Way” (No. 368, C.S.B.; No. 270, P.S.H.) 

Topic Presentation and Discussion 

Prayer: (No. 67, “Collects and Prayers” 

No. 3, or 9, “Common Service Book” 
No. 34, “Parish School Hymnal’) 

Hymn: “O Word of God Incarnate’ (No. 169, 
C.S.B.; No. 117, P.S.H.), or “O Light Whose 
Beams” (No. 373, C.S.B.) 


Se ee 


WHY LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES? 


Psalm 78:1-8 
By Rey. C. P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Pa. 


© PROGRAM 


Hymn—“O Thou whose feet” (P.S.H. 143) 

Leader: Our topic at this meaning is Why Lu- 
theran Theological Seminaries? It is an im- 
portant question for us and for our whole 
Church. Let us turn to God first in prayer. 


O GOD, Who hast not left Thyself without 
witness in the earth, but hast given us Thy 
Holy Word and a faithful and inspired Rec- 
ord thereof: Give us at this hour and in this 
meeting, Thy help, that we may be able to 
discuss and understand the place of Lutheran 
theological seminaries in the work of Thy 
holy Church; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen, 

Hymn—“Lord, pour Thy Spirit from on high” 
(P.S.H. 142) 

The Topic 

Discussion 

Hymn—“Who is on the Lord’s side?” (P.S.H. 
159) 

The Offering 

Prayer—Prayers by 
meeting. 

Lord’s Prayer 
Bless we the Lord: Thanks be to God. 


© LIGHT FROM THE WORD 

IL Timothy 2:1-2—There is a responsibility upon 
those having knowledge of God and the Gospel 
to transmit it to others able to pass it on. 


various members of the 


I Samuel 10:5-10—Many regard this as an in- 
dication that there were theological schools as 
far back as the time of Samuel in which men 
were trained to be preachers and teachers. 
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Mark 3:13-15—Jesus invited certain men to “‘be 
with him” and to go out to teach and heal— 
the first Christian Seminary. 


I Timothy 3. Qualifications for leaders in the 
Church in their office. These qualities as well 
as information are to be cultivated in a Semi- 
nary of the Church. 


I Timothy 4. Warning about mistakes in theo- 
logical teaching and church life and exhorta- 
tions to the right way of doing the work of a 
congregation. 


I Timothy 5:2-16—Women in the Church. Se- 
lection of those holding office, qualifications and 
support and the duties of others, especially in 
building up Christian families. 


I Timothy 5:17-26—Instruction as to advance- 
ment in church work, and ordination. 


@ THE TOPIC 
What Is a Theological Seminary? 

A theological Seminary is a school, 
usually of graduate rank, in which the- 
ology is studied and men are prepared to 
become ministers in charge of congrega- 
tions of the church. The faculty and 
graduate fellows do research, prepare 
articles and statements on the Church’s 
understanding of current problems and 
issues on the basis of the theological 
principles on which they stand. Students 


are instructed in the conclusions to which 
the theologians of the Church have come 
and in methods of preaching, teaching, 
independent research, administration of 
the affairs of a congregation, historical 
background of the Church as it is to- 
day, and personal ministration to those 
needing their services in the congrega- 
tion, the community and in the Church’s 
intemmational field of activity and witness. 


Why a Lutheran Theological Seminary? 


Theology is human theory based on 
experience of God. It seeks to put in 
order men’s experience of God, to train 
in fellowship with God and further ex- 
perience of His grace, just as any other 
science does in its field. Orderly under- 
standing, further research and transmis- 
sion to learners of what has already been 
established in the field of theology is the 
seminary’s task. 

In the Lutheran system, the field for 
theological study is the Bible. The Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are the only standard by which to 
judge or establish the Faith. The record 
there is complete (or at least thoroughly 
adequate) and to go beyond it or to fall 
short of using the Bible in all its parts 
is to invite theological error. Other 
churches to greater or less degree use 
other bases,—personal experience, church 
decisions or dogmas, tradition which has 
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grown up in the church, deductions from 
modern science and discovery. Lutheran 


_ theology is distinctly a theory of God 


and our relations to Him based exclu- 
sively on the Bible. Lutheran theology 
is not free inquiry in the religious field. 
However much it may consider other 
areas of religious experience, its theology 
is Scriptural. Its standard is the word of 
the Bible, the only rule of faith and 
practice, the clearest, purest and most 
accurate expression of God’s Reality, His 
relation with men and their relations with 
Him and with each other in Him. 

In order that such a theology may be 
preserved and developed, it is necessary 
that there be schools or seminaries in 
which theology is studied on that basis 
and according to principles valid in such 
a field of reference. 


Matters Related to Theology 


Besides theology there are the various 
methods of practical Christian and church 
life which grow out of it—ethics, rules 
of conduct, attitudes toward current 
thought and practice in many fields, as 
well as the principles on which sermons 
are constructed, understanding of the 
Church’s Liturgy as developed out of its 
basic theological teachings. The semi- 
nary is needed to train men not only in 
the point of view represented in the 
Church’s theology, but in her Liturgy, 
in preaching, in parish activity, and the 
problems of community life, and of na- 
tional or international importance—but 
all on the basis of the teaching of the 
Scriptures exclusively. 

For these reasons we have LUTHERAN 
theological seminaries and we do not feel 
that it is right or proper to turn the 
theological training of our ministry over 
to other institutions, or that men trained 
in other institutions are adequately 
trained to be pastors in the congregations 
of our Church. Our ministry must un- 
derstand and appreciate the genius of 
our Church. 


Why So Many Seminaries in the Church? 

The Church has so many seminaries 
chiefly because it has grown that way. 
Training schools for our ministry were 
early established, Hartwick and Gettys- 
burg heading the list. Others have been 
set up because of varying needs,—inade- 
quate transportation in earliest times, 
differences of understanding of the Scrip- 
tures and the life of the Church. Par- 
ticular conditions or traditional back- 
grounds in different parts of the country 
or in different synods have required dif- 
ferent seminaries. Mt. Airy was estab- 
lished because of differences in theolo- 
gical viewpoint, and Hamma, because of 
the mountains between Ohio and the 
East. Those at other places in the West 
because of distance from the East and 
the missionary value believed to be in 
the location of seminaries. Because local 
conditions and viewpoints have loomed 
large, the seminaries of our Church are 
controlled by the Synods, which are 
smaller units, not by the United Lutheran 
Church. The seminaries are connected 
with one or more synods and are respon- 
sible to them; in the main, they are sup- 
ported by the same synods and the semi- 
naries serve their particular needs and 
develop their particular shades of theo- 
logical thinking. There are twelve semi- 
naries now in operation by the synods 
forming The United Lutheran Church in 
America. 


ott sDuULe eames er es founded 1826 
Columbia, S$. C .. founded 1830 
Hamma, Springfield, O. .... founded 1845 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa .. founded 1864 
Chicago, Ill. ..... founded 1891 
Western, Fremont, Nebr. .... founded 1893 
Waterloo, Canada ... founded 1911 
Saskatoon, Canada . .. founded 1913 
Minneapolis, Minn. ... ... founded 1920 
Rajahmundry, India .......... founded 1922 
Tokyo, Japan 

Argentine, South America ... founded 1945 


What Part Do We Have in Them? 


They are ours. The Church consists of 
all its members. The ministers and the 


COLLEGES IN OUR CULTURAL PATTERN 


| Corinthians 2:1-16 
By Rey. Philip R. Hoh, Allentown, Pa. 


® METHOD SUGGESTIONS: 


1. All the material may be studied by the 
leader and presented in simple lecture or dis- 
cussion form. 


2. One leader may present the material in 
Part One, another that in Part Two. Then the 
group should divide into several study groups, 
perhaps around tables. At each of these tables 
some oné could then present the questions, dis- 
cussion materials, and the quotations for group 
consideration and discussion. 


3. A simple dialogue may also be worked 
up. It would revolve around an interview be- 
tween a student seeking admission into first: 
a non-Christian college, and second: a Christian: 
college. The dean of the first college would 
explain the aims of that college; the dean of 
the second would add the ‘additional aims of 
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his college. The student then should come to 
some conclusion as to which college he pre- 
fers and why in a concluding monologue. 


4, In any case this topic is not to be read 
to the group; it is to be studied first, and then 
presented in the most effective way the leader 
or leaders can command. 


@ WORSHIP SERVICE 


Opening Hymn: “Lead on, O King Etermal” 
(290 P.S.H.) 

Prayer: O Lord Jesus, Thou art the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. No man cometh unto the 
Father, but by Thee. Teach us to look to 
Thee that we may find strength when we 
fail, truth when we question, and love when 
we come into contact with our fellow men. 


Amen. 


theological professors are men whom we 
have called under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit and ordained to be our min- 
isters in holy things. The money to 
enable these men to live and to keep up 
the equipment of the seminaries must 
come from us. On the other hand, if we 
want to have ministers trained in the 
point of view of our Church, with a 
theology based on the Scriptures, we 
must support these seminaries, for in 
them alone is such a ministry trained. 
They are the fountain heads of our 
Church’s life. Our congregations would 
not have suitable pastors without the 
seminaries. We have opportunity to con- 
tribute to their support through the red 
side of our weekly offering envelopes, 
every week. There are occasional special 
drives for improvements at the semi- 
naries. In many synods there is an annual 
special offering for the seminary. 

We do our part when we make gen- 
erous contributions in money, when we 
faithfully follow our pastors’ teaching 
and attend the services of the Church, 
when as laymen we are alert to influence 
the most capable young men to prepare 
for the ministry through going to college 
and seminary, and when we take our 
part in the congregation and Sunday 
School and Luther League to further 
our Church’s ways. 


@ SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 

The most valuable supplementary ma- 
terial will be found in the Minutes of 
your own synod which will carry a re- 
port of its seminary. Information will 
also be found in Minutes of the United 
Lutheran Church because there has been 
much discussion of Theological Semi- 
naries, their support, location, control, 
and curriculum. 

A visit to the seminary of your synod, 
a letter to its president, or an invitation 
to one of its faculty or students to attend 
your meeting will bring first hand and 
up-to-date information. 


Psalm: 95 

Hymn: “I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say” (206 
P.S.H.; 365 C.S.B.) 

Scripture: I Corinthians 2:1-16 

Lesson: 

The Offering 

Prayer: (Have the leader pray reverently the 
Te Deum Laudamus (page 10 P.S.H.; 32 
C.S.B.) 

Closing Hymn: “Abide With Me; Fast Falls 
the Eventide” (346 P.S.H.; 476 C.S.B.) 

Benediction: 


@ THE TOPIC 
Part One— The Purpose of a College 
Education 
When attempting to evaluate the place 
of the college in our cultural pattern, it 
is first necessary to understand the ob- 
jectives of a college education. It is 
obvious that we must be aware of what 
the colleges are trying to do, before we 
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can decide whether their existence is a 
benefit or a deficit in our present social 
pattern. To this end let us discover what 
the college authorities, boards of trus- 
tees, and faculties believe to be the rea- 
sons for a college education. These aims 
are usually presented at the beginning of 
the college catalogue. 

Most catalogues agree that the college 
is a place of higher learning. Higher 
learning involves the fostering of intel- 
lectual curiosity within the student, that 
he may become interested in all phases 
of life, art, science, social relationships, 
abstract thinking, and the available 
methods for putting knowledge into 
practice. He is to grow in interest, be- 
come aware of the problems and an- 
swers that mankind has evolved for itself. 

Higher education also involves critical 
thinking, the desire and ability to evalu- 
ate any given situation. As the student 
is confronted with a life situation, he is 
to be able to discern the true nature of 
the problem, and the relative importance 
of it to him and his associates. 

Higher education also involves the 
knowledge of the methods for attacking 
or avoiding the issue, the relative value 
of these methods, .the varying conse- 
quences of each plan of action, and the 
cost involved, be it material or spiritual. 

In order that the student may become 
interested in life, evaluate it, and know 
how to do something about its prob- 
lems, the college emphasizes intellectual 
growth. To this end there are required 
courses for all students, designed to ac- 
quaint them with many fields, and there 
are survey courses, intended to take in 
the whole sweep of a given field. Then, 
as the student becomes acquainted with 
the broad outlines of art, science, and 
society, more specialized courses are of- 
fered, enabling the student to choose a 
field for further research and to devote 
a proportionately larger amount of his 
time toward the mastery of the problems 
and methods in that area. With spe- 
cialization comes the ability to evaluate 
preceding work in the chosen field, dis- 
cover areas that need further research, 
and —it is hoped —the ability to make 
concrete contributions in that area. 

Since life is not entirely intellectual, 
but also emotional, and filled with inter- 
human activities, colleges endeavor to 
improve the student’s social graces and 
poise. To the end that he may be able 
to get along with his fellows, the college 
allows and encourages social organiza- 
tions which, under proper supervision, 
are intended to help students adjust 
themselves to varying social conditions. 
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In this category are the social fraterni- 
ties or sororities, dramatic clubs, choirs, 
debating clubs, athletic organizations, 
and the like. 

And since health markedly affects a 
man’s entire outlook, colleges often re- 
quire athletic education, sport participa- 
tion, and hygiene courses. These are in- 
tended to help the student secure and 
maintain health and to help him become 
interested in recreation, that he may 
learn to re-create himself throughout his 
life. 


Part Two—The Chrisian Addition 

All the above is good, no doubt; and 
if the colleges manage to-inculcate within 
their students such knowledge and abil- 
ity as outlined above, they will have 
gone far in producing the leadership 
which this world needs. But even if they 
do the impossible perfect job, they will 
not have done enough. They will have 
provided a machine, but without power; 
they will have manufactured a robot, but 
without purpose; they will have built 
men, but without souls. 

In a college built around these aims, 
the student will receive many facts, but 
will not know how they fit into a com- 
prehensive picture of life. He will un- 
derstand parts of life, but not the pur- 
pose of it. He will understand science, 
but not the reason for it; he will dis- 
cover man, but not Him who created 
and sustains man. Life without religion 
is dead, futile, meaningless. Life with- 
out religion contains no ultimates, no 
absolutes, nothing permanent—it doesn’t 
make sense. 

We who are Christians are convinced 
beyond a doubt that Christianity is the 
only perfect religion, gives the most 
complete and accurate conception of 
God, is the only religion that can offer 
man salvation, and give him the moti- 
vation for truly abundant living. To a 
Christian, therefore, education without 
Christ is only partial education. It pro- 
vides no integrating element to study, 
no drive to make knowledge useful, and 
no love to guide in the selection of 
methods and results. Education without 
Christ provides no standard to measure 
progress, and no hope that overcomes 
failures. 

We believe that Christianity, rightly 
understood, is not in conflict with sci- 
ence, also rightly understood. It is in- 
tellectually defensible, and is therefore 
acceptable for higher education. It is 
cognizant of revealed truth, absolute 
truth, and is therefore imperative for 
higher education. 

We believe that Christianity is per 


sonally redemptive. It has the power, 
because it brings the believer to God, 
to make over a human life along di- 
vine patterns. It is therefore of value to 
humans who make mistakes. It always 
makes men better, and is therefore essen- 
tial for higher education. 

We believe that Christianity is socially 
applicable. It has practical value in 
everyday living. It is therefore of value 
to persons who want something concrete 
and valid for their social contacts. It 
provides the highest level of motivation 
for abiding human affection and_per- 
manently attractive relationships among 
men; and it is therefore mandatory in 
higher education. 

Christian colleges seek to have the 
Christian interpretation of the universe 
underlying every course of instruction. 
And since Christianity is taught more 
through personalities than through facts, 
they seek to have every member of the 
faculty and staff express the Christian 
way of life in his conduct on and off 
campus. 

The Christian college dare never sub- 
tract intellectually, socially, or in any other 
way from education as is offered in secu- 
lar schools; it must, however, add the 
one thing that makes The Way, The 
Truth, and The Life; it must add Jesus 
Christ. 

(Ques- 


Parr Turee—Supplementary Material 
tions ) 

1. Since colleges provide a large measure 
of today’s leadership, how might our culture 
change if our students were taught in Chris- 
tian colleges? 

2. Since this Christian addition is so impor- 
tant, should colleges of Christian nature have 
compulsory chapel? Religious courses? 

8, What is the basic purpose of a Chris- 
tian college: a) to take in a lot of non- 
Christian students, and to try to make them 
Christian (a missionary enterprise); or b) 
should it take in Christian students, and try 
to give them a higher Christian education? 
What difference would the way in which you 
answer the above make in the college cur- 
riculum and faculty? 


4. Should Christian colleges allow  non- 
Christians on their faculties? 
5. Should Christians try to keep non- 


Christians out of the faculties of secular col- 
leges? Should they try to legislate against the 
teaching of Atheism, secularism, etc.? 


Part Four—Supplementary Material (for fur- 
ther discussion) 

1. Pick some college subject such as His- 
tory, Science, English, Mathematics. How 
would you, as a professor, teach it in such a 
way as to make is distinctively Christian? (Save 
“Math” for the $64 question.) 

2. When, if ever, might it be wiser for a 
person to go to a non-Christian college or uni- 
versity than to a Christian one? (Consider 
the personality with which he might start out, 
his needs and beliefs.) 


Part Five — Supplementary Material 
tions for discussion) 
1. “The Church believes with all its heart 
and with all its mind that it has the Truth 
and that which is required is to use it and to 


(quota- 
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diffuse it as the basis of the interpretation of 
all knowledge. . The medieval university 
was built around the faculty of theology; the 
* modern university of our own age and culture 
is built around a blank. Instead of having the 
consciousness of God at its core, it has a 
vacuum,” 
—Franklin C. Fry, President, The 
United Lutheran Church in America 


2, “The Church college cannot fulfil its des- 
tiny by belittling the . . . impact of science 
upon the life and thought of men. . . - The 
Church college must immediately and_inces- 
santly appropriate every newly discovered 
truth and place it in the permanent frame of 
reference which it alone possesses. It must be 
in the van of the progress of knowledge and 
not behind it.” 

—O. P. Kretzmann, President, Valparaiso 
University, Indiana. 


8. “Christianity has been a powerful forma- 
tive force which has helped to shape every 
phase of thought and activity of man. It has 
an interpretation of life and nature which 
must be taken account of by the natural sci- 
ences; it has ethical principles which have 
important implications for the social sciences; 
and it has made contributions to art, literature, 
and philosophy which cannot be overlooked. 
. . . Surely this means that if it is to be taught 
adequately it must be taught somehow in all 
of the divisions of the university.” 

—G. F. Thomas, Professor of Religious 
Thought, Princeton University. 


Ce eD ts Any education which calls itself 
Christian, whether in a church-related school 
or in a secular institution, must, if it is to be 
Christian in fact, recognize Christ as the con- 
trolling center of all its activities. It is not 
enough to provide a chapel, to have a chaplain, 
to conduct services of worship .. ., to make 
available courses in the Bible. . . . All these 
are good; but all together do not make edu- 
cation Christian unless through them Christ 
comes alive on the campus. . .. And if He 
comes alive, He will live in the classroom, the 
laboratory, the library, the dormitory, the gym- 
nasium, the athletic field, the dance floor, and 
everywhere else.” 

—Paul J. Hoh, President, The Lutheran 
Seminary at Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 


@ LESSONS FROM THE BOOK OF BOOKS 


II Timothy 4:1-5. In this passage the author 
instructs Timothy to teach the Christian mes- 
sage even though some people find it unpop- 
ular. Christianity does not always appeal to 
people—especially sinners, but it is always the 
correct message to teach them. 


Il Timothy 3:10-17. Here the author states 
that the Bible is profitable for teaching and 
training. Without knowledge of this biblical 
material men go from bad to worse; but with 
it, everything a person does will be enhanced. 
With it, a man will be prepared for anything. 


Ephesians 3:14-19. Paul informs his readers 
that once they possess Christ in their hearts, 


they will understand things that are far beyond 
ordinary knowledge. They will see life as it 
really: is, for the revelation of God in Jesus 
is perfect truth. 


I Corinthians 13:1-13. Paul tells the Corin- 
thians—and incidently us—that knowledge with- 
out love is useless, as is everything else. All 
learning does no good unless the wise man also 
has a proper attitude toward it and toward his 
fellow man. 


John 8:31-32. Jesus’ word is the truth; with 
that truth a man is no longer in bondage to 
sin. For knowing the truth—that God is eager 
to forgive man and consider him a son—man 
will realize that his sins need not corrupt his 
heart and burden his conscience. 


John 1:1-18. The Word of God, the personal 
truth of God, has always been in existence. 
All things were made through it; therefore, 
anyone who knows the Word will know all 
things. That Word, says John, is revealed in 
Jesus Christ. Knowledge of Him brings knowl- 
edge of everything it is humanly possible to 
understand. 


John 14:6. Jesus is the one through whom a 
man can renew his personality and redeem his 
life; have his sins forgiven, and return to 
God. Jesus is the Truth about all things; His 
teachings are valid for all time, for Truth 
never changes. Jesus is the Life, for if we 
live as He taught us to live, we shall have a 
more abundant life and a life everlasting. 
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CULTURE WITHOUT COLLEGE 


John 7:15 
By Mrs. G. Morris Smith, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


@ THE PROGRAM 


Call to Worship—“‘Come ye, and let us walk in 
the light of the Lord. He will teach us of 
His ways, and we will walk in His paths. 

Hymn: “Come Gracious Spirit, Heavenly Dove” 
(150 CSB) 

Scripture: John 7:14-16 

Acts 4:1-13 . 

Topic with Discussion 

Prayer: A Young Person’s Prayer—P. R. Hay- 
ward, Westminster Press 

“OQ God of all wisdom, thrust Thou me 

into a lifelong quest of great ideas. 

Save me from easy contentment with 
small thoughts that cost little and whose 
rewards are slight. 

Stir within me some inward and _ holy 

passion for the mighty thoughts, that 

costing all, reward the soul with all. 
Quicken me with the growing pains of 
the mind that come from the great 
books. 

Teach me the thrill and the enlargement 

that are found in keeping pace with the 

great minds of the ages. 
Grant me the divine grace of being 
able to ask questions—sharp questions 
that cut deep and divide truth from 
error. 

Spare me the inner defeat of easy answers. 
Enlarge me by the wisdom that has 
come down from my fathers, but 
grant me the courage to outgrow it as 
they outgrew what had come down to 
them. 

Cleanse me of small spites, purge my 

soul of puny hatreds, sweep my heart of 

paralyzing bitterness—through the ennobling 
power of great ideas. 
In the Name of Him who is the Truth.” 
Amen. 

Hymn: “Teach me, my God and King” (262 
C.S.B.) 

Offering 

Hymn: “My God, accept my heart this day” 
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(178 C.S.B.) (sung as a closing prayer) 
and /or 
The Benediction 


@ THE BIBLE SPEAKS OF CULTURE 
Isaiah 50:4-5 — Inspiration and wisdom are 
available for all who will observe, listen, and 
who will not stubbornly close their minds to 
God’s revelation of truth all around us. 


Proverbs 1:5— We must show initiative and 
seek the best advice. 


Job 28:15-28 — Consideration of the beauties 
of God’s handiwork inspires in us awe and won- 
der. As a result we stretch the imagination to 
try to conceive the mind of the Creator. Evil 
has no place in this growth process. 


Ruth 1:14-16 — Daily we are confronted with 
choices which mar or advance our personal de- 
velopment. Pray for grace to make wise de- 
cisions, since “character is formed in the bosom 
of our choices.” 


Il Timothy 3:1-17—The firmly implanted 
truths of childhood equip us with a stability, 
which nurtured, develops a healthy adult self- 
confidence. 


Ephesians 5:1-7—Be imitators of the best. 
Associate only with companions of character 
whose essential goodness and good taste will 
strengthen your ideals—both yours and theirs. 


Philippians 4:8-18 — Think constructively, de- 
velop an appreciation of beauty. Be thought- 
ful, friendly, considerate of others, and you 
will find power and poise for any situation. 


@ FOR THE LEADER 
The topic is designed to have audience 
participation throughout. A blackboard 


should be used freely. The subject of 
self-education is necessarily much too 
long for a thirty-minute presentation. 
Develop what discussion seems to indi- 
cate is a definite need. It would be well 
for the leader to have some of the “out- 
line books” referred to to hold up and 
be examined by the group. Lists of the 
best books to read are always interesting 
and make a good quiz. The cultural op- 
portunities in your own community 
should enter in conspicuously. What you 
want to give is practical help. And by 
all means, make your presentation lively 
and convincing! 

For resource, this program has drawn 
heavily upon Give Yourself Background 
by F. Fraser Bond (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company). For real help for the inter- 
ested leaguer this book is recommended. 
(Available at Publication House, $2.25.) 
Also referred to is There’s a Job for You 
by Ruth Ransom, an excellent vocational 
guide, in pamphlet form, for all seeking 
a Christian vocation. (25c. Luther 
League of America, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.) 


@ THE TOPIC 

In his book, Give Yourself Background, 
F. Fraser Bond says that background can 
be acquired in four ways: 

1. Through the experiences of life, 
slowly. This way is long and 
rough. It is the course of trial and 
error. It takes few short cuts for 
it is a path lighted by individual 
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experience rather than by the 
pooled experience of the race. 
Only the hardiest achieve success. 

2. Through the curricula of formal 
education in grammar school, 
preparatory school, college, and 
university. This is the conven- 
tional way, but many people who 
have both ithe desire and the ca- 
pacity for culture cannot enjoy 
the advantages of a college or 
university education. 

3. By self-education. This way, self- 
instruction, is now more efficiently 
mapped and more expertly lighted 
than ever before in the history 
of the race. 

4. Through association. This is a route 
that travelers on all the other 
roads make use of, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. It is 
the subtle path by which we 
come to possess good taste and 
good form. 


@ SEE RESOURCE ARTICLE 
(Pages 4 and 5) 
(Continued from Page 5) 


in a remarkable way the fundamentals 
of medicine. She was ready for her 
examination for medical school at the 
war's end. She is on the way to her 
career now! 

Herman was interested in art. Draw- 
ing, illustration, figure work fascinated 
him. He drew at every opportunity. 
He attended night classes, took cor- 
respondence courses, attended every 
exhibit accessible, visited every mu- 
seum he came across, read all he could 
lay hands on. All the while he also felt 
a distinct calling to definite Christian 
service. How could he merge the two 
interests? The one highly developed 
skill, plus the spiritual motivation, is 
making doubly fruitful his life—a suc- 
cessful art editor of a religious journal. 
Discover God’s will for your life: De- 

cide on the life you want to live. Put 
your best into living it. 


Having What It Takes 

Now finally: Make a check on your- 
self. In the pamphlet, There’s a Job for 
You, Ruth Ransom, who is interested in 
vocations for youth and _ particularly 
church vocations, gives us a practical 
check-up. 

Turn the spotlight on yourself. (Leader 
should see how many of these points can 
first be brought from the group.) 


Your Personal Appearance.—Money is 
not necessarily synonymous with attrac- 
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tive, careful dressing. Good taste and 
wise purchasing are essentials. Creative 
labor may also enter in. 


Pleasing Manners. — Have Emily Post 
handy. Get the correct answers, then for- 
get about yourself. Be thoughtfully 
natural. 


Be Livable. — Make it a point to get 
along with others. 


Cultivate Good Health.—“Teen-agers, 
girls, that is, are the most undernour- 
ished as a group,” says Dr. Mack of the 
Pennsylvania State College Department 
of Nutrition. Why? The marked influence 
of Hollywood figures. Cleanliness is im- 
portant here, too. 


Manage Finances. — Budgeting is an 
art. Work at it faithfully. 


Cultivate a Hobby.—Follow adventure, 
but don’t let your hobby absorb your 
life. 


Develop Imagination.—This is the key 
to a cultivated personality. 


Grow Spiritually.—This is the root and 
source of all true culture. Without it all 
else is shallow and superficial. It inten- 
sifies every worthy personality trait, and 
makes one possessed of the truest cul- 
ture. 


And now for the check list. Here it is. 
Mark it up today, then four months from 
now. Watch yourself grow! 


Date Date 
I. HOW DO I LOOK? 


Is my posture good? 


Isimy,complexionsclearreaae ene 

Do I choose the right 
clothes? 

Do I keep my clothes 
looking spick and 
span? 

Do I have a pleasant 
manner? 


Do I look healthy? 


II. HOW DO I ACT? 

Am I reasonably cheer- 
ful? 

Do I keep dates on the 
dot? 

Do I meet easily 
people of my own 
age? 


people who are older? 
people who are 
younger? 


Do I keep calm in 
emergencies? 

Can I be depended 
upon? 

Do I think before I 
act or speak? 

Can I co-operate with 
others? 

Do I respect others’ 
thoughts and feelings? —___ 

Do I spend my money 
wisely? 


III. AM I GROWING UP AS A CHRIS- 
TIANP 

Do I read the Bible 
regularly? 

Have I a growing shelf 
of good devotional 
books? 

Does prayer have real 
meaning for me? 

Do I attend church 
regularly? 

Am I cultivating worth- 
while friendships? 
Do I know about Chris- 
tian leaders of our 

time? 

Am I seeking God’s will 
for my life? 

Am I giving a definite 
portion of my money 
to Christian work? 

Am I developing some 
skill through which I 
may serve? 


Solution To 
Bible Cross-Word 


(Puzzle Page 14) 
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EASTER BOOKMARKS 


SOLID COPPER—HAMMERED BY HAND 


Illustration shows book-clip to match and the method of attaching 
to book. Fine grade of silk cord is used for connecting the bookmark and 
clip. The bookmark is hammered by hand on edges and is made from solid 
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EACH BOOKMARK IS MOUNTED IN A SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED EASTER FOLDER 


35 Cents Each or Three for $1.00 


Illustration is 
Design No. 100 


BIBLE BOOKMARK 


Cross With Luther League Emblem 

Heavy, Special Finish Cardboard, with Luther League 
Emblem in Blue Ink. 

THIS BOOKMARK is very nice to place in Easter Flowers 
for sick and shut-in folks. Name of Church can be written on 
reverse side. 

It may also be given to each person attending your Easter 
Sunrise Service or some other special Easter service. 

Sample Cheerfully Sent on Receipt of a 3 Cent Stamp for 
Postage. 


A Timely Easter Gift — A Splendid Souvenir 
85 Cents Per 100 Postpaid 


Cash MUST Accompany Order (No less than 100 sold) 


For 75 cents additional (minimum charge) 

we will print your CHURCH OR YOUR 

LEAGUE'S NAME on reverse side, any e 

quantity up to 200. Additional hundreds, 

Everything in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Actual Size of Bookmark 


20 cents per hundred 
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Homecoming 
(Continued from Page 9) 


answered, more to convince himself than anyone else. 

“Pray God that he did.” 

“Never fear. Even if he is in it, Little Capt’n Ike’s the 
best ship handler anywhere along the coast. He'll make to 
land somewhere on the island or else ride it out.” 

Here conversation ceased, but thoughts raced on. 
Thoughts of ships wrecked and broken, of bodies wrinkled 
and water-soaked washed ashore, of strangled cries of help 
and drowning men. Thoughts of helplessness, and dread, 
and fear. Lipless prayers ascended to God on High to 
watch over and protect the weak and lost and suffering. 
And all the while the house shivered and shook as blow 
after blow fell upon it. The wind howled its protest of 
confinement and whistled through the shutters its warn- 
ing. The rain poured down in driving torrents and made 
rushing rivers of the roads and paths as it sought its 
mother, the sea. 

And then, just as suddenly as it had come, the squall 
moved on. The sunshine danced and played on the wet 
leaves and sparkled on the streams flowing to the sound. 
The sea put away her white caps for another day and 
again peace and calm reigned supreme. 

Capt'n Ike had just come back inside from opening the 
shutters, allowing the sun to drive out the gloom that had 
filled the house and was remarking to Hetty that Molly 
had better come on over if she wanted to be there when 
Little Capt'n arrived when the ringing of the telephone 
cut short his sentence. 

“That must be Molly calling now. Will you answer it?” 

Capt'n Ike went into the hall and lifted the receiver. 

“Yes, this is Captain Isaac Higgins—yes—yes—no—yes 
thank you—no, I'll go down myself. Thank you.” 

The receiver dropped with a dull thud into its place. 

“Was it Molly?” 

“No—the Coast Guard Station. Says that during the 
squall the Idle On went aground and broke up down off 
the point where they dredged the new channel. No 
survivors. 

The pungent odor of clam chowder filled the swaying 
room. 


Mr. Alvin Kuhn, of Newton, N. C., was a senior at 
Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., when he wrote the 
above short story. He is now a student at the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 

Some time ago The Luther League Review carried an- 
other short story from the pen of this same writer. If you 
have been a reader of the magazine for a year you will 
doubtless remember A Postal Card. If you remember that, 
you will observe that this one is quite different. The 
editor wishes that the story had not ended quite so 
abruptly and tragically. Are you agreed? 

Mr. Hubert C. Linn, another Lenoir-Rhyne student, 
drew the accompanying illustration. 
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A Pioneer of Freedom 
(Continued from Page 17) 


or religious beliefs or where they came from. “All men of 
whatever nation are welcome here,” he proclaimed, “be 
they Papists or Protestants, Jews or Turks.” 

As a result Rhode Island soon became one of the most 
prosperous and flourishing colonies in America and Roger 
Williams lived to see his ideals of religious freedom begin 
to take root elsewhere. Today, because of this gallant 
fighter of our past and others who thought like him, such 
freedom of religion is the established right of all Americans. 

One of the most precious documents on the Freedom 
Train that is now touring the country is a book that had 
been written by Roger Williams. It is called The Bloody 
Tenent of Persecution, a quaint, old-fashioned name for 
a book that is really as modern as the United Nations 
Charter. In this old volume can be found some of the most 
powerful arguments ever made against intolerance and 
for the rights of all people to their own religious beliefs. 

Be sure and visit the Freedom Train when it comes to 
your town and see for yourself the original book of this 
great pioneer of freedom. 
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BROAD VISIONS 


Christian education developes 
broad vision. “God, give us men 
of vision,” —is the cry of the hour 
throughout the world. 


Said a prominent educator: 


“The hope of civilization and of 
democracy lies in the building 
of men with visions which are 
broader than their vocations.” 


THESE COLLEGES GIVE A VISION VITAL FOR COMMUNITY AND CHURCH 


¢ CARTHAGE COLLEGE—Carthage, Ill. ° NEWBERRY COLLEGE—Newberry, S. C. 

e GETTYSBURG COLLEGE—Gettysburg, Pa. ® ROANOKE COLLEGE—Salem, Va. 

e HARTWICK COLLEGE—Oneonta, N. Y. ® SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY—Selinsgrove, Pa. 
e LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE—Hickory, N. C. © THIEL COLLEGE—Greenville, Pa. 

¢ MARION COLLEGE—Marion, Va. e WAGNER COLLEGE—Staten Island, N. Y. 

¢ MIDLAND COLLEGE—Fremont, Nebr. ¢ WATERLOO COLLEGE—Waterloo, Ont., Canada 
@ MUHLENBERG COLLEGE—Allentown, Pa. e WITTENBERG COLLEGE—Springfield, Ohio 


PLEASE WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


of The United Lutheran Church in America 
736 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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